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Growing Protein. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 








To the stock feeder and dairyman 
there is 
than the getting a supply of the pro- 
tein part of his ration. Dairymen 
especially buy a great deal of bran 
and other food rich in protein for 
the purpose of balancing their ra- 
tions. They have long considered 
that this is a necessary part of their 
expenses. Then if some one would 
tell them how to get this expensive 
protein without cost, but in the grow- 
ing of it to get enough benefit to the 
soil to pay all the cost of the feed, 
he should properly be regarded as 
a benefactor. 

* * * 

Now this is just what the Experi- 
ment Stations have been doing. Some 
years ago experiments were made at 
the Delaware Station in which it was 
shown that cow-pea hay and ensilage 
could profitably take the place of 
purchased bran and other protein 
foods. It was shown that cows that 
had for some time been getting the 
protein of their food from bran, 
were changed from the bran to cow- 
pea hay containing a similar percen- 
tage of protein, and they kept up in 
the milk production as well as when 
fed bran, and later when returned 
to the they fell off in milk 
yield. More recently the Tennessee 


bran 


Station has been experimenting in 
the same line. The following is the 
table they give of the digestible mat- 


ter in the legume hay, per ton: 


Dry Pro- Carbohy- Nutri- 

Matter tein drates Fat. tive 

lbs. lbs. lbs. Ratio 
Alfalfa ...... 1,882 2116 746.6 276 = 1:3.6 
Cow Pea... 1,786 2158 7680 30.2 1:3.9 
Red Clover 1,694 181.6 707.0 83.2 1:5.9 


This table shows that 1.16 pounds 
of cow-pea hay contain aas much pro- 
tein as one pound of bran or 3.25 
meal. The 
bran costs on an average about $16 
and much 
places. There is hardly a farm in 
the South or in the Southern parts 
of the Middle States where cow-pea 
hay cannot be made at a cost of 
$3 per At the rate of two 
tons per acre we have from the acre 
431.6 pounds of protein in a diges- 
tible form. This is equal to within 
48.8 pounds of the amount of pro- 
tein in two tons of wheat bran. The 
two tons of cow-pea hay cost the 
farmer $6. But this is not all. In 
the growing of that pea hay the 
farmer has left in his soil for future 
crops in the form of organic matter, 


pounds of cotton-seed 


per ton, more in some 


ton. 


nothing more important - 





as much ammonia as he would put 
in a ton of complete fertilizer of the 
usual grade. As a ton of such fer- 
tilizer will average at least $20, and 
generally more, and the nitrogen in 
it will cost as much as both the other, 
here will be a gain of $10 to his land 
while growing feed for stock worth 
$6.00. 
* * * 

Nor is this all. If he feeds the 
hay judiciously and saves the ma- 
nure carefully his soil gains fully 
one-half or more off the value of 
the feed, and he has evidently made 
a large saving over the buying of 
protein, in the form of bran. In 
these times of high prices for feed, 
is it not to the interest of the dairy- 
man to grow his protein when he 
ean do it and at the same time not 
only save putting out money, but 
ean improve his soil atthe same time ? 
The growing of these legumes, then, 
becomes of the highest importance 
to the stockman and dairyman. 

The cow pea, as shown by the 
table is the richest of all. But the 
cow pea is not adapted to so wide a 
range of climate as the alfalfa and 
red clover, and it is only a question 
as to whether the cows can be made 
the form of alfalfa 
and red clover as much protein as 


to consume in 


would be needed for the best pro- 
duction. Alfalfa and red clover can 
the North, and 
alfalfa, too, all over the South. But 
in the South, for feeding purposes, 
the cow pea has a value greater than 
alfalfa per ton, though on limited 
areas of very fertile soil the alfalfa 
will make the heavier crop during 
the 


be grown all over 


season. 
x * * 
But while 


collectors of 


all these legumes are 
nitrogen from the air 
they are all of them the greediest 
consumer of the mineral matters in 
the soil, and to be able to do their 
best both in the production of forage 
and in the fixation of nitrogen they 
must have an abundant supply of 
phosphoric acid and potash avail- 
able in the soil for their use. Sup- 
lied with these they will do the rest. 
Hence we see that the real place for 
the use of the commercial fertilizer 
is on these crops which through their 
growth not only feed the stock but 
feed the land and through the feed- 
ing of the stock enable the farmer to 
increase his manurial accumulation 
and get more and more independent 
of the fertilizer manufacturer. 

The great lack of most of our soils 
is phosphoric acid, but it is found 
that when this is applied alone there 





is not near the result unless a suffi- 
cient supply of potash is also given. 
Alfalfa and red clover are both help- 
ed by an application of lime, but 
on the other hand the cow pea is in- 
jured in its growth by the direct ap- 
plication of lime; why so, we cannot 
say, but know it to be a fact. Hence 
even in the red clay soils of the 
South where there is a store of pot- 
ash in the form of an insoluble sili- 
cate, it is advisable to apply to the 
cow pea a proper percentage of pot- 
For 
the best results on the sandy soils of 
the South, where the cow pea flour- 


ash with the phosphoric acid. 


ishes best, and where the soil is more 
deficient in potash than the red clay 
soils, it will pay well to apply to 
the cow pea crop 400 pounds per acre 
of acid phosphate and muriate of 
potash mixed at rate of five parts of 
the acid phosphate to one part of the 
muriate. Such an application will 
give a heavy crop of forage and will 
through the greater root develop- 
ment inerease the amount of nitro- 
gen fixed in the soil. Thus the stock- 
man and dairyman cannot only get 
protein for their cattle ration free, 
but can actually make a profit in the 
getting of it. 
W. F. MASSEY. 
Wake Co., N. C. 





Call for a Meeting of Tobacco Growers 
at Danville, Va., Nov. 17, 1903. 

The Progressive Farmer knows as 
yet nothing more of the plans for 
the meeting called in the following 
address than is given in the address 
itself, but we commend the idea to 
our readers shall be glad to 
have them discuss it in our columns: 


and 


“To the Tobaceo Growers of Virginia 
and North Carolina: 

“From the best information we be- 
lieve that the present tobacco crop 
is an average one in quantity, and a 
superior one in quality, but the pres- 
ent prices offered are far below the 
cost of production. We the 
farmers in every county of the State 
to meet 


urge 


and elect delegates to a 
State Convention of Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Association to be held in Dan- 
ville, Va., on Tuesday succeeding the 
third Monday in November, which 
convention will consider plans for a 
State organization, to be adopted in 
each county and district of the State, 
so that the interest of the producers 
will be protected. 

“2. We urge all tobacco growers 
to hold their crop of tobacco and not 
offer it for sale until after the State 
Convention above called. 


“3. That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed, whose duty it shall be to 
take all necessary steps to extend and 
advance this move and to make all 
necessary arrangements for holding 
said State Convention. 

“4, That we urge the tobacco grow- 
ers of our sister State, North Caro- 
lina, to join with us in this move 
and send delegates to said conven- 
tion, to be held in Danville, Va., as 
above-mentioned. 

(Signed) “T. Y. ALLEN, 


“Chairman of Committee.” 





Catawba Farmers to Cut Down Wheat 
Crop. 


We have interviewed a large num- 
ber of farmers this week about wheat 
sowing, and every one says there will 
be the smallest crop planted in Ca- 
tawba this year that there has ever 
A few farmers 
will not reduce their crop more than 
a fourth to a half, but there are 
some who will not sow more than 
a tenth as much as last year, and 
some will not allow a grain to be 
planted on their lands. 

The reason for this is that for 
three years the fly has been so de- 
structive that the farmers have lost 
a great deal of money on their wheat 
crops and they are not willing to risk 
another one. Wheat is a very ex- 
Preparing the land is 
expensive; the seed wheat and the 
fertilizer are expensive and the drill- 
ing are expensive. 


been for many years. 


pensive crop. 


On an average, 
the wheat crop in Catawba has cost 
the farmer $5 an acre by the time 
it is put in the ground. A failure 
last year’s is very 
Enterprise. 


as complete as 
costky.— Newton 





Of Interest to Stockmen. 

The A. & M. College Veterinary 
Department will give a free veterin- 
ary clinic at the college every Thurs- 
day morning hereafter, from 11 to 1 
o'clock. Any domestic animals, cat- 
tle, horses, swine, sheep, dogs, poul- 
try, ete., may be brought to the col- 
lege and they will be treated for dis- 
ease or operated on surgically free 
of charge by Dr. Tait Butler, D. V. 
S., State Veterinarian and Professor 
of Veterinary Science in the college, 
and Dr. G. A. Roberts, D. V. S., 
Assistant Professor of this branch. 
All the veterinary students in the 
A. & M. College will be present and 
will assist in the clinic. This clinie 
will be of great benefit, both to the 
agricultural students in the A. & M. 
and to the farmers and other owners 
of animals in the State. 
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Practical Hints for Fruit Growers. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

To raise fruit, the first thing is to 
plant the orchard properly. This re- 
quires a selection of the fruit trees, 
adapted to your soil, climate, ete., 
and trees that will answer the pur- 
poses for which you plant. If you 
plant for home use, you should con- 
sider the flavors of the fruit to get 
the best quality, and also the time 
when they ripen, so to provide for 
the different seasons of the year. If 
you are setling for commercial pur- 
poses, your location with reference 
to your nearest city ora cold storage 
should be considered. You can do 
well on summer and fall varieties if 
you are near a market; while if you 
are kept away from markets and 
storage, you should plant varieties 
that will keep well, fruit that can be 
handled and stored without injury. 
Some varieties spoil easily in hand- 
ling, and some seald and turn black 
in storage or soon after they are 
taken from it, as the Huntsman’s 
favorite and the York Imperial, oth- 
erwise good apples. 

Trees must be selected with refer- 
ence to the time or age when they 
begin bearing, also with reference to 
quantity of fruit borne annually of 
biennially. 

You should rely largely on your Jo- 
eal nurserymen; they will try to pro- 
vide you with the best varieties to 
suit your conditions. By buying near 
home you get fruit better adapted to 
your soils and climate, and will usual- 
ly prove healthier and hardier. 

The Northern winter varieties of 
apples, as the Greening, Northern 
Spy, ete., become fall fruit 
in the Ozarks where the seasons are 


here 
longer. Trees have an individuality 
or marked characteristics peculiar 
to the particular tree of which we 
will write at another time. 

The variety to plant having been 
selected, the next question is what 
size or age of tree to plant. We have 
set all ages from one to six years 
eld. Our experience has been as fol- 
lows: 

My father, the late Hon. Iva S. 
Haseltine, set the first commercial 
orchard in the Southwest thirty-four 
years ago, consisting of ninety acres, 
hundred varieties of 
HTe set 


some trees that were from four to 


and over one 
apples, pears, and peaches. 
six years old that are strong and 
bealthy and bearing well to-day. In 
our experience in growing over 2,000 
acres of apples (everything consid- 
ered), we prefer to set a tree tao 
years old This 
two-year old apple tree can trim to 
make the 


from the nursery. 
proper head. <A proper 
head snould have a centre—that is, 
not two, three or more limbs of equal 
length, but one larger and extending 
above all the others; the 
should be 


branches 
trimmed back to make 
limbs, not forks. 

Prepare a hole large enough for 
all the Stringfellow 
method of setting the tree after cut- 
ting off all but a single root and 
punching a hole with a crow-bar, did 
not prove as satisfactory to us as the 
above method. Head the tree low. 


roots. The 


I will treat of this in another arti- 
cle. Do not plant deeper than they 
stood in the nursery. I believe too 
deep planting makes “root rot.” The 
tree should be the largest at the sur- 
face of the ground, and there is 
where the root should start. 

My father used to say, “Look at 
Nature, God knows how to grow a 
” Look at the oak, elm, and all 
trees including the seedling fruit 
tree, has roots spread from the sur- 
Nature has a 
reason for this to prepare the tree 
roots in spring and autumn for the 
circulation of the sap, and roots that 
should be near the surface-to re- 
ceive the heat and magnetic influence 
of the sun and give the tree the 
greatest circumference at that point, 
when they are planted too deep in 
the earth, they die. Trees will some- 
times try to correct your errors by 
sending out a new set of roots at 
the surface of the earth. You hunt 
with the microscope in vain for the 
eause of “root rot” which you your- 
by banking the 
earth too high around your trees. 

I will treat further the proper 
planting of the trees in the next ar- 
ticle. 


tree. 


face of the ground. 


self have produced 


S. A. HASELTINE. 
Springfield, Mo. 





The Chicago Show. 
exhibition of 


poultry, pigeons, cats, dogs, and pet 
stock, under the auspices of The 
National Fanciers’ and Breeders’ 
Association of Chicago, will be held 
January 25th to 30th, inclusive, A. 
D. 1904. The ofticers of this associa- 
tion are: IK, B. Eddy, president and 
director; E. J. W. Dietz, vice-presi- 
dent and director; Fred. L. Kimmey, 
secretary and director; Geo. G. Bates, 
treasurer and director; Grant Cur- 
tis, J. Lewis Draper, W. C. Hill, 
Prof. Ek. L. C. Morse, M. Wagner and 
Frank B. White, directors; H. N. 
Norton, superintendent and director, 
and K. J. Muir, superintendent of 
pigeons. 

Correspondence is now being had 
with other well-known and leading 
judges and there may be additions to 
this list. 

Arrangements have been made with 
The Central Passenger Associaation 
for railway excursion rates for this 
oceasion. 

Premium lists will be sent out De- 
cember Ist to 15th, and 10,000 copies 
will be mailed. It is the intention to 
send to all interested persons. But 
if by mistake any should be missed, 
or if information of any kind is de- 
sired, apply in person of by mail to 

FRED L. KIMMEY, Sec., 
1213 Manhattan Building, 315 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The eighth annual 





Ex-Senator Marton Butler says he 
will retire from the position of chair- 
man of the National Populist Com- 
mittee after the next Populist con- 
vention -has been organized. This 
action, he adds ,is due to the pres- 
sure of business engagements. Mr. 
Butler also says the Populists will 





A Batch of Timely Farm Notes. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


One of the most serious drawbacks 
to the sheep industry is the disease 
known as sheep scab. It is couitagi- 
ous, and owing to its ravages farm- 
ers suffer enormous financial losses 
annually. The losses are due to the 
shedding of the wool, failure of con- 
dition and the death of the sheep. 
Yet despite its insidious nature, its 
ease of transmission, its severe ef- 
fects, and its prevalance in certain 
localities, it is a disease which yields 
readily to proper treatment. If all 
the sheep owners of the country 
would dip their sheep regularly and 
thoroughly, it is believed that this 
scourge would soon be eradicated 
from the United States. The para- 
site of this disease is one of the 
larger mites and is easily visible to 
the naked eye. These mites are dis- 
covered more readily on a dark than 
light back-ground. They prick the 
skin of the sheep to obtain their food, 
and their bites are followed by in- 
tense itching, irritation, inflamation 
and the formation of crusts, or scabs, 
whose presence become known by the 
dropping off of patches of wool. In 
two or three months the entire body 
is affected. Unless properly treated, 
from 10 to 80 per cent of the flock 
die. The treatment recommended 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry as 
the most, rational, satisfactory and 
cheapest method of curing seab is by 
dipping the sheep in some liquid 
which will kill parasites. A number 
of dips have been found efficacious, 
most of them having a sulphur basis; 
of these tobacco and sulphur, and 
lime and sulphur, are perhaps the 
best known. The sheep are sheared 
before dipping, and the latter pro- 
cess is repeated after ten days. The 
temperature of the liquid should be 
from 100 to 110 degrees. 


+ + 


Secretary Wilson is much pleased 
with the reports that reach the De- 
partment from time to time of the 
success of the macaroni wheat ven- 
ture which is being tried on his rec- 
ommendation in the subarid regions 
of the far West. The results are all 
that were hoped for, and it is ex- 
pected that after this year’s experi- 
ence the acreage of this crop will be 
more than doubled. Special mills are 
required to grind the flour, and al- 
ready several mills are under con- 
struction out in Colorado. In a few 
years it is predicted that we will be 
sending macaroni to Italy, just as we 
have in times past, when no strike 
was imminent, sent coal to New- 
castle. 

* * # 


The production of first-class, mar- 
ketable broom corn has not received 
the attention in this country which 
it deserves. The demand for the 
product is a steady one and the aver- 
age price makes it more than re- 
munerative. Some failures have re- 
sulted in the past in attempts to 
grow this particular variety of corn, 
through a lack of understanding of 
what was wanted and what to do to 
achieve that result. Climate and 





have a ticket in the field next year. 


soil are the leading factors that de- 











termine if broom corn can be profita- 
bly grown in a locality. A sandy 
soil upon which good common corn 
will grow readily, gives the best re- 
sults. There should be from two to 
three months of good growing weath- 
er. The climatic conditions to be 
found in the Mississippi valley, 
especially in lower Illinois are as 
good as any. The broom should be 
cut during dry weather, as rain at 
this time produces red straw. Good 
seed, of course is a prime requisite. 
Two quarts of seed will plant an 
acre. Of the two general varieties, 
the standard yields a brush used for 
making carpet, warehouse and stable 
brooms. The dwarf broom is much 
better than the standard for making 
small hearth brooms, whisk brooms, 
ete. It brings the higher price, as a 
rule. For common brush, the aver- 
age price per ton is $50, while for the 
finer dwarf varieties $100 a ton is 
paid. In Illinois the same profit is 
derived from broom corn at $75 a 
ton as from corn at 30 cents a bushel. 
during the last 
twenty-five years has been $80 per 
ton, and the demand during most of 
the last twenty-five years has been 
$80 per ton and the demand during 
most of that time has been fully equal 
to the supply. 


The average price 


+ + @ 


Economy in the use of lumber is 
being preached up and down the 
width and breadth of the land. 
Among others who are affected by 
the growing shortage are the rail- 
roads who use 110,000,000 ties every 
year merely to renew those worn out 
The price of timber 
has risen in some instances to a fig- 
ure which makes the use of the pres- 
ent valuable woods almost prohibi- 
tive; in other cases the supply is so 
nearly exhausted that the railroads 
have been compelled to look about 
for new timbers. Two solutions offer 
themselves for this difficulty. One 
is to use a cheaper grade of ties, but 
the policy of most of the railroads is 
against this, as it is quite certain 
that they would have to be replaced 
even oftener than now, and it is an 
open question if anything would be 
saved in the long run. Tha other 
solution is that of treating the ties 
before being laid with a preservative. 
Over in France beech ties are used, 
but not until properly seasoned and 
preserved. When thoroughly im- 
pregnated with tar oils these ties 
last thirty-five years. The average 
American tie lasts but five years. 
have invited the 
Bureau of Forestry to make a study 
of the question to ascertain if the 
advantage to be gained will «arrant 
the expense of treating the ties in 
the manner suggested. Whatever 
other advantage will result, the use 
of cheaper timbers for this purpose, 
made possible by seasoning and pre- 
serving, is an economic saving to the 
public at large, because it not only 
believes the high grade timbers from 
the demand being made on them, but 
opens a market for timbers for 
which there is now little sale. 


‘& ZF. BD. 


and decayed. 


The railroads 
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What Ailed the Deacon’s Peach Trees. 


“Hank,” said Deacon -Pepperton 
one noon, as he seated himself on the 
Peter’s porch, and fanned himself 
with his hat, “I’m gittin’ discour- 
aged “bout that peach orchard o’ 
mine.” 

“What ails it?” asked Hank Peters, 
lazily, from the hammock where he 
was taking his noon-time rest. 

“Some o’ the trees looks sickly, an’ 


some are dyin’. One or two are 
deader’n a  door-nail already. It 
beats all what pesky luck I hace. 


Why, look at those peach trees 0’ 
yours—ev ry tree as healthy an’ as 
chock-full o’ life as a heifer! Id 
like to know what hinders my havin’ 
trees as good as yours.” 

“Borers,” grunted Hank, sleepily. 

“Bh 2”? i 

“White grubs that bore into your 
trees.” 

“JT haven’t seen none,” protested 
the Deacon. 

“Have you hunted for ’em?” 

“No-o.” 

“Why don’t you?’ 

“Well—er—I haven’t got time, for 
one thing. Besides, I don’t think 
there are any borers in my trees— 
beggin’ your pardon.” 

“Let’s go an’ look,” said Hank, sud- 
denly becoming wide-awake. 

“But it’s time we went to work,” 
protested the Deacon, looking at his 
watch. 

Hank, however, had rolled out of 
the hammock, found his hat, and 
was ready to sart. “It’ll take only a 
few minutes,” said he, as he led the 
way to the Deacon’s orchard. 

Arriving there, Hank took out his 
jack-knife, opened the big blade, and 
knelt beside the trunk of the near- 
est peach tree. First he scraped the 
soil away from around the trunk to 
a depth of three or four inches. 

The Deacon, with a dubious yet 
curious smile, watched the operation. 
“T don’t see no borers,” he remark- 
ed, drily. 
don’t. They’re in- 
side, out o’ sight—’twixt the bark am’ 
See that bunch o’ 
those bits 0’ 


“Course you 


wood, gum an’ 


sawdust? Now you 
watch me a minute!” 

With the knife he scraped off the 
gum, and proceeded to explore into 
the bark beneath with the knife-point. 
Stooping closer, the Deacon watch- 
ed. A few careful stabs and cuts here 
and there revealed a narrow 
downward channel under the bark. 
Following this down with the knife, 
Hank laid bare a fat white borer 
about an inch in length. 

The Deacon whistled softly. Hank 
coolly killed the borer, then explored 
the upper part of the channel—find- 
ing and killing another borer hidden 
in a short cross-channel. The Dea- 
con whistled again. 

“Now,” said Mr. Peters, innocent- 
ly, “let’s look at your older trees. 
Maybe there ain’t no borers in ’em.” 

This time the Deacon led the way. 
He was getting interested. 

Again Hank knelt, and scraped 
away the dirt. Inside of five minutes 
he found and killed fourteen borers 
in one tree-trunk. “Another year 
would have settled that tree,” he re- 


soon 


cents a pound to make it. 


marked, causally, as he rose to his 
feet, and wiped the knife-blade on 
his overalls. 

“Seems to me, though,” ventured 
the Deacon, “that your knife-cuts 
have hurt the tree ’bout as much as 
the borers could.” 

Mr. Peters hesitated. The remark 
had provoked him. Then, remember- 
ing the Deacon’s peculiarities, his 
face relaxed into a patient smile. 

“See here,” said he, good natured- 
ly, “I didn’t cut the bark ’cept where 
the borers had been, did I?’ 

“No-o,” answered the Deacon, in 
a dubious tone. 

“Then the bark-injury isn’t much 
worse than it was before. An’ the 
tree is better off; because, as the 
borers are now dead, bark-injury has 
stopped. If I hadn’t killed the grubs, 
they’d have gone on eatin’ the inner 
bark till the tree was completely 
girded, an’ dead. Knife-cuts don’t 
go on eatin’, Deacon! They’ll never 
be no worse than they are now.” 

“Well, maybe you’re right, Hank; 
but it looks like an awful job to grub- 
hunt a whole orchard o’ trees.” 

“You prefer to have the trees die, 
would you?” 

“Oh, not exactly that, but—” 
“Well, Deacon, there ain’t 
2asy or sure way 0’ killin’ borers 
’ceptin’ to git down on your knees 
> grub ’em out! The job ought 
to be done ev’ry year reg’lar. If you 
had attended to ’em ev’ry season you 
wouldn’t have so many to dig out 
now, an’ your trees would be a whole 

lot healthier.”—Exchange. 


any 


an 





The Profit of Good Farming. 


Farming, all 
offers the largest per cent for in- 


things considered, 


vestment open among us for those 
who would get on in the world most 


comfortably and in the sweep of 
years show the largest earnings. 


This is a bold statement, many may 
say. It makes no difference ;the state- 
nevertheless. The 
of the 
cotton for the world, and for natural 


ment is true 


South raises three-fourths 
and inexorable reasons will continue 
to As 


is necessary to the greatest success 


do s9. diversified farming 
and is now so seen to be, then there 
is no reason to think there will ever 
be so large a crop to reduce 
the price the staple — will 
not bring a very protitable price. We 
know no intelligent farmer who has 
not come to see that he ean make 
more on money invested in properly 
managed farming than he can make 
upon another investment. He is now 
making more than any other classes. 
Cotton costs in normal farming five 
It is easy 
to see that the price it sells at yields 
a great per cent on the investment. 
During nine-tenths and more of our 
whole history, cotton has brought 
ten cents or more a pound. There 
never were more reasons for it to 
bring ten cents and over than now. 
“Bears” have swayed prices more in 
the past than they can in the future. 
The great increase in population 
makes the demand, and this despite 
the “bears” will keep up the price. 
Diversified farming will more and 
more be profitable and indirectly 
keep the price of cotton up by cut- 
ting down the size of the crop. All 
this, however, will enable the farmer 
to get on with less negro labor.— 
Lumber Bridge News. 


as 
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Selecting and Saving Seed Corn. 


W. M. Hays and C. P. Bull of the 
Minnesota Experiment Station have 
sent out a press bulletin on the seed 
corn famine, from which we take the 
following regarding the selection and 
care of seed corn: 


The selection of ears is a very sim- 
ple matter, yet it is very important 
in saving seed corn. 

In some cases the best method of 
selecting seed ears will be to go 
through the field with a basket or bag 
and snap off the large ears. These 
can be carried to the edge of the field 
and drawn to the barns. The ears 
should not lay in piles, for they soon 
become heated and the germs are 
thus weakened or destroyed. They 
may be husked so as to leave several 
husks on the shank of the ear. Such 
ears may be tied or braided togeth- 
er and hung in a room where air 
ean freely circulate, or possibly 
where the sun will help to dry them 
out. Another good place to hang 
them is over the kitchen stove or in 
a room or attic through which the 
heat from the kitchen stove passes 
either through the stove-pipe or an 
opening in the floor above the stove. 
Where there is a large floor space 
available, the seed ears may be spread 
out thinly on the floor. They should 
be examined and stirred as often as 
necessary to keep them dry. If the 
corn is cut with a corn-binder when 
the kernels are well glazed, there is 
little danger of the seed being in- 
jured while the shocks are drying; 
on the other hand, if the corn is im- 
mature when thus harvested there is 
great danger of loss in vitality while 
In 
such cases, the seed ears should be 
pulled off, as above mentioned, be- 
fore the corn is harvested. Corn cut 
and after matured 
should be husked out as soon as the 


the corn is curing in the shocks. 


shocked well 
bulk of the ears may be safely stored 
in the crib. 

The séleeted ears should be thor- 
oughly dried before they are stored 
for the winter. The most effectual 
and satisfactory way is to fire-dry. 
By thus artificially drying, the mois- 
{ure is so completely driven out of 
the seed that the germs are not in- 
jured by severe weather. Drying the 
of the germs causes 
them to lose much of their power to 


albuminoids 


collect moisture from the atmosphere 
and the grains remain dry all winter. 
in this condition are much 
slower to take on the changes neces- 


fseeds 


sary to germination or decay when 
planted in cold, wet soil early in the 
spring. They are also more vigorous 
in producing a good, even stand of 
strong plants. 

Seed corn drying houses are great- 
ly needed in the northern belt, where 
the corn ripens late and the curing 
season is shortened by early freezing 
weather. Further, the season being 
short, early planting is a necessity 
in order that the plants may have a 
gcood start. 
dure earlier planting than seed which 
has been so moist all winter that the 
grain has been frozen. In ease seed 
corn drying houses are built or made 
by remodeling existing buildings, 


Fire-dried seed can en- 





furnaces more or less rude may be 
made in pits under them, or beside 


them, with flues or other arrange- 
ments for conveying hot air into the 
lbottom of the room. In some cases 
floors with wide cracks between the 
floor boards serve to distribute the 
warmed air throughout the room. 
Air-tight walls and properly placed 
openings, not too large, near the roof 
or ceiling will cause the warmed air 
to circulate upwards. Good ventila- 
tion should also be provided through 
windgws and cupolas, so that the air 
may be allowed to circulate through 
the room on bright, warm days when 
it is not necessary to use artificial 
heat. 

Where the corn is husked into the 
wagon from the standing stalks, the 
best ears may be thrown into a box 
on one end or side of the wagon, or 
they may be picked out as the corn 
is being unloaded into the crib. Seed 
corn is often injured in ways not 
fully understood when stored in bins 
ar cribs, even though it is well pro- 
tected from out-door weather. The 
moisture from live stock which col- 
leets on seed corn stored above sta- 
bles, is generally fatal to good seed. 
The grain should remain on the cobs 
until early corn planting time and 
purchasers should prefer to buy seed 
corn on the ear. 





Ginseng. 


Says the Washington correspond- 
ent of The Progressive Farmer: 

The Department of Agriculture’s 
experiment farm grown a fine 
crop of ginseng on a small plot of 
sandy loam, once part of the old Lee 
Ginseng is the Chinese cure- 


has 


estate. 
all root, of which so much has been 
heard lately. Ginseng has really 
very few medical properties, the be- 
lief“of the Chinese in its healing vir- 
tues being almost entirely supersti- 
tious. However, if the Orientals, af- 
fording an almost unlimited market, 
continue in this superstitions, the 
American grower is likely to profit 
by the fact and continue to export 
dried ginseng roots, worth from $6 
The Department of 
Agriculture has issued an interesting 
bulletin on the culture of this plant. 


to $8 a pound. 





The Hessian Fly Again. 

Gastonia Gazette: Remembering 
the great destruction wrought in the 
wheat crop of Gaston County last 
season by the Hessian fly, farmers 
would do well to take united steps 
to defeat the pest during the coming 
season. One of the remedies is late 
planting. But the object of this para- 
graph is to call attention to Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 3 just issued by 
the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture. This is a four-page 
bulletin treating of the “Fly in 
Wheat—How to Control It.” It was 
written by Franklin Sherman, Jr., 
State Entomologist, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that it is clear, simple 
and thorough. It deals with a matter 
of great importance to wheat grow- 
ers, all of whom should attend to its 
instruction. Copies may be had free 
on application to Mr. Sherman at 


Raleigh. sie 
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ANNEXATION OR INDEPENDENCE. 
British Columbian Sentiment Is Bitter 
Against the Mother Country. 

Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 22.—Local 
feeling is very bitter over the award 
of the Alaskan boundary commission. 
There is much talk of annextion and 
of Canada becoming independent, 
business men generally being much 
dissatisfied at what they denounce 
as British disregard of Canadian in- 
terests to please the United States. 

It is a matter of comment that the 
loudest amoung the discontented are 
Englishmen residing here. Many of 
them say that Canada will never 
achieve her greatest possibilities un- 
til she 
States. 

Rev. Elliott- Showe, the leading 
Methodist minister of British Colum- 
bia, who, with Chief Justice Hunter, 
constituted the 
which sat this summer, in an inter- 
view here, said: 

“T am a Britisher and have always 
been a Britisher, but if Great 
Britain is to hand Canada over piece- 
meal to the United States, I say’let 
us join the American Republic also. 
By doing so now we are large enough 


becomes part of the United 


labor commission 


to have something to say regarding 
the terms of such annexation, and 
also would be potent enough to have 
something to say in the affairs of the 
Republic which we would form a- 
part. But if we wait until our best 
and richest territory is given away, 
we shall simply be absorbed. It looks 
to me as if Canada had won the case 
and lost the territory.” 

Mayor Neelands, of 
thinks that the Alaska award may 
lead to the establishment of Canada 
as an independent nation. 


Vancouver, 





Dowie in New York. 


New York City was overrun last 
Friday by the Hosts of Zion, under 
the leadership of the prophet Elijah 
II., whose name: in the flesh in John 
Alexander Dowie. They came direct 
from Zion, Ill., to the number of 
some 4,000, to undertake a crusade 
for the regeneration of Manhattan. 
Unlike most 
Dowie is no beliver in poverty and 


religious enthusiasts, 


hard living; he rode in a luxurious 
private car, brought a coach of his 
own and a pair of blooded sorrels in 
which to ride about the streets of 
Sodom, and chose the Plaza Hotel as 
his abiding place and the Madison 
Square Garden as the headquarters 
of his two weeks’ crusade. In the 
Grand Central Station, his wife was 
robbed of jewelry worth $1,500; so 
apparently he scorns not the baubles 
of the uncircumcised. He is said to 
possess a personal fortune of $4,500,- 
000, and to be the sole director of an 
estate valued at $8,500,000; but there 
may be a slight exaggeration here, 
as in the case of the rumor that the 
real object of his visit to New York 
is to raise $50,000,000. What is 
known is that Dowie began life in 
Tasmania and landed in San Fran- 
cisco in 1888 with $100 in his pocket; 








that in 
without a dollar, and for two years 
preached his Zionist doctrine in a 
one-story frame shack in that city. 
Just ten years later he had become 
the owner of Zion Home, worth $50,- 
000; Zion Bank, valued at $10,000; 
of Zion Tabernacle College, and oth- 
er semi-charitable institutions valued 
at $500,000; of 6,000 acres of land in 
Lake County, Ill., the site of the city 
of Zion, valued at $1,250,000; of de- 
posits in Zion Bank amounting to 
$300,000. 
eamels hair or dine on locusts and 


Naturally he does not wear 


wild honey; but thousands flock to 
Indeed his attrac- 
tions are unique; he is able to offer 
in one breath both spiritual and fin- 
“T want,” he declares, 
“your life to be given to God and 


him nonetheless. 


aneial succor. 


your money to further God’s work. 
And further, I say Zion investments 
are the best 
world.” Great is 


investments in the 
the following of 
saints; great also is the following of 
When one is both saint 
and promoter, one can pretty nearly 
the earth.—Albany 
Gentleman. 


promoters. 


own Country 





The New York Municipal Campaign. 
The party in New York 
City has again placed Seth Low at 
the head of its ticket. District At- 
torney Jerome, who has been very 


reform 


much before the public in connection 
of gamblers, 
tried to prevent Dr. Low’s renomina- 


with the prosecution 


tion by rather underhand means. It 
transpires now that it was a simple 
case of jealous ambition; he wished 
the place himself. It is strange that 
so many men otherwise intelligent 
make the crude mistake of thinking 
that the only way to rise is by pull- 
ing down another. 

The outcome has been much more 
to the discredit of Mr. Jerome than 
of Mayor Low. The Tammany forces 
are making a determined struggle to 
bet 
nominated for mayor Mr. George B. 
McClellan, a son of the well-known 
general of the same name. But there 


back into power. They have 


is a strong popular current in favor 
of the present administration, and 
we hope Mr. Low will be re-elected. 
It has of course not been possible to 
make a clean sweep of all the corrup- 
tion and other objectionable features 
which had been a festering sore in 
the government of the great me- 
tropolis. Yet the revolution which 
has been worked in the two depart- 
ments of police and city sanitation 
for 
keeping Maylor Low and his co-work- 


would be ample justification 
ers at their task for two years more. 
—Nashville Christian Advocate. 





Cotton Now and Next Spring. 


Cotton experts, including middle- 
men and purchasing agents, agree in 
saying that the reason why the in- 
coming crop is selling at nine cents 
and a fraction above is because of 
the conditions in the market. 

While it 


money enough in 


is admitted that there is 
the banks and 
available to them to handle the crop 
at ten cents and more per pound, 
and the mill people would gladly 





1890 he reached Chiouee | 





stock up for future needs around 
that figure, they cannot get the ready 
loan money from the banks for that 
purpose. Southern 
mills are buying in only small quan- 


Even now the 


tities because of the possible contin- 
gencies of the market and the unwill- 
ingness of the banks to advance 
larger supply stocks. 
Many mills that use from twenty to 
fifty bales per day have out orders 
to purchase so many day by day, and 
urging sales of their goods to supply 
eash for current purchases. 


money for 


The banks are keeping close watch 
on crop reports and on the cotton 
goods markets. 
very tight recently and no great in- 
erease of demand the piece 
goods is felt even yet, with the on- 


The latter have been 
for 


coming of winter. Prices do not 
rise because the consumption of the 
goods has fallen off, indicating that 
the people cannot or will not pay 
more for them. 

Yet this condition cannot long re- 
The cotton is 
must be taken up by the manufact- 
urers, who cannot afford to allow the 
plants to lie idle. Cotton is cheaper 
ealeulated on the Db¥sis of 
visible crop and probable demand, at 


main. needed and 


to-day, 


ten cents per pound than it was a 


year ago at 8.50 cents per pound.— 
Atlanta Constitution. 





WORLD’S RACING RECORDS BRO- 
KEN. 





Cresceus Clips a Quarter from the Mile 
Trotting Record. 

Wichita, Kas., October 10.—Cres- 
ceus trotted a mile in 1.59°4 here to- 
It was the 
first time a mile had ever been trot- 
ted under two minutes. The stallion 
was given an ovation when he re- 
turned to the stand. Weather and 
track conditions were perfect. 
ceus was paced by his running mate, 
Mike T. Tramp. 

The stallion was sent away at the 
first trial, and trotting smoothly, the 
first quarter was made in 80 seconds ; 


day, beating all records. 


Cres- 


the balance in.5934; three quarters 
in 1.30, and the mile in 1.5934. Cres- 
held the mark at 
2.024%, but this was beaten by Lou 
Dillon, which put it at two minutes 
flat. On September 25th, Major 
Delmar tied the record. Cresceus 
did not have a wind shield to-day. 


ceus formerly 


AND DAN PATCH CLIPS THREE FOURTHS 
OF A SECOND FROM THE WORLD'S 
PACING RECORD. 

Tenn., Oct. 22.—The 
third day of the harness racing at 
the Memphis Trotting 
track was made memorable by the 


Memphis, 


Associating 


magnificent performance of Dan 
Patch in a trial against time. The 


handsome son of Joe Patchen made 
the mile in 1.56%, clipping three- 
fourths of a second from the world’s 
record of 1.57 held by Prince Alert, 
and lowered his own record by two 
and three-quarter seconds. 

The mile was paced without a wind 
shield, and at the finish Dan Patch 
seemed as fresh and vigorous as at 


the start. The demonstration that 
greeeted the new world’s pacing 


champion as he flashed under the 
wire was a memorable one. 














The Alaskan Boundary Award. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 








Politicians here are much pleased 
with the Alaskan Boundaryy Award, 
which is regarded as a signal victory 
for the United States, and which set- 
tles forever a serious dispute be- 
tween this country and Great Bri- 
The boundary as decided upon 
gives to the United States almost all 
the disputed territory, and the line 
all the bays, inlets, 
and means of access to the sea, and 
establishes a complete land barrier 
between Canada and the sea from 
the Portland Canal to Mount St. 
Elias. Canada gets the canal as 
well as two of the four islands at 
its mouth, but the islands retained by 
the United States are recognized as 
of great strategie value. The Ca- 
nadian commissioners and public re- 
fuse to become reconciled to the de- 
cision and are especially bitter 
against Lord Alvestone, the British 
vote decided 

The Canadi- 
an commissioners refused to sign the 
decision, although they signed the 
map as agreed upon by the majority. 
This attitude on their part will have 
no influence of the validity of the 
agreement, but it may strain the re- 
lations between Canada and the moth- 
er country. The commissioners were 
unguarded in their criticism 
of the decision, questioning the sin- 
cerity of Lord Alvestone and even of 
the British Governmemnt. One of 
them interview: “This 
award affects much more the rela- 
tions between the Dominion and the 
mother country than most people 
realize, and almost 
marks the parting of the ways, at 
least so far as leaving any question 
for Kngland to decide for us.” An- 
other Canadian connected with the 
the British Govern- 
ment with sacrificing the interests of 
her greatest colony to an interna- 
tional friendship which she wishes to 
cultivate. 


tain. 


runs clear of 


represcnsative, whose 
the award in our favor. 


most 


said in an 


here seem to 


case charges 


The President and cabinet regard 
the decision as one of the greatest 
diplomatic transactions of the United 
States for a generation, and they ex- 
pressed sincere and cordial apprecia- 
tion of the lofty and fair-minded 
position taken by Lord Alvestone. 
The question is now settled as far as 
we are concerned, although it looks 
as if the controversy which might 
have caused ill will between England 
and this country was destined to 
cause bitterness between Canada and 
the British Government. 

A. B. M. 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 24, 19038. 





Senator Platt, of New York, and 
Mrs. Janeway, who were announced 
to be married last Thursday, were 
secretly married on the Sunday pre- 
ceding, the 11th. This action is 
probably due to the fact that “an- 
other woman” threatened to give the 
Senator some trouble. 





The gleam of the waters cannot 
show except in sunlit hours, but the 
shining of heart’s cheerfulness de- 
pends upon the light within.—I. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


The successor of Walter R. Hen- 
ry, who has been appointed Examiner 
of Banks for the States of North 
Carolina and South Carolina, is Guy 
L. Bush, a Western man. 
of 
tobaceo growers as to 
the to- 


There is no end complaints 
among the 
prices. They contend that 
bacco trust is deliberately beating 
them down. Prices about half 
what they were last year, while it is 
claimed that the crop is only about 
half as good in quality as it 
then.—Oxford Public Ledger. 


Winston Sentinel: The 


coming when there will be a network 


are 


Was 


time is 


of railroads west of us, and Winston- 
Salem, as the metropolis of this see- 
tion, will 
Matters, it appears from our news 


attain great proportion. 


columns, are rapidly shaping them- 
selves for the building of several im- 
portant branches of the Wilkesboro 
road. 

At its recent conference, the Uni- 
versalist Church of North Carolina 
passed resolutions calling upon the 
Legislature to repeal the death pen- 
alty upon the ground that the se- 
verity of the punishment “fosters 
the disposition on the part of jurors 
to refuse to render a verdict of guilty 
when such verdict is to be followed 
by the infliction of said penalty.” 

Winston Sentinel: We told 
that other parties than those first 
interested have taken up the matter 
of connecting up Winston-Salem, 
High Point and Greensboro by elec- 
tric railroad, and that they mean 
business. Our informant thinks that 
the work of construction will be be- 
gun very soon. All three of these 
towns would be glad to see this road 
built. 

Raleigh Post: 
cattle were placed under quarantine 
at the Southern’s feeding barns at 
Spencer yesterday. Dr. J. M. Turn- 
er, the United States Veterinarian 
Inspector, who is stationed at this 
place, discovered that the cattle were 
infected with ticks and at 
placed the whole shipment under 
quarantine. The cattle 
shipped from East Tennessee to 
Baltimore. It is learned that the 
shipper will lose about $500 on ac- 
count of quarantine regulations be- 
ing enforced. 


are 


Three ecar-loads of 


once 


were being 


«News and Observer: The Gattis- 
Kilgo case will not be tried at the 
coming term of Wake 
Court, although it was set for a date 
early in November when it was re- 
moved from Granville County last 
spring. Judge Peebles the other day 
gave instructions that all civil cases 


should be 


Superior 


put on the calendar in 





their regular order. Accordingly, 
when the bar met and made up the 
ealendar, it was found that there 
were fifty-five cases ahead of the 
Gattis-Kilgo suit, and it consequent- | 
ly was not put on the calendar. So | 
lt now goes over until the February 
Term. 


The Ash- 
boro Courier says the “Holy Sancti- 
> now have two churches 
in Randolph County, and it under- 
stands they have money subscribed 
It is in Ran- 
dolph, we believe, that so many per- 


Wilmington Messenger: 


fiecationists’ 


to build three more. 
sons have recently been crazed by 
Better 
enlarge the insane asylums if they 


this sanctification religion. 


are building more churches. 

It is to be regretted that the 
American Tobacco Company and its 
allies have virtually forced nearly all 
the independent buyers on the mar- 
ket and will get this crop at their 
own price. In face of this fact, we 
feel sure the buyers for the Trust 
will the limit allowed 
them on all grades, and for this rea- 
son the farmers should not blame the 
buyers, but blame the Trust for low 
prices.—Oxford Public Ledger. 


allies pay 


Mount Airy News: The furniture 
factories are running full time and 
always full of orders. It was an in- 
teresting sight Monday evening to 
see the hundreds of employes march- 
ing to the pay office to be paid off in 
This thing happens every 
other Monday in the year, and it 


cash. 


means that more than a hundred 


|} thousands dollars go into circulation 


in Mount Airy annually from the 
furniture Town 
builders—yes, these factories are do- 
ing their full part 


factories alone! 
in this direc- 
tion. 


Col. Olds: The State Library and 


Ilistorial Association has usually 
held its sessions during the State 


Fair, but at a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee held last night, it was 
decided to hold the annual session on 
the evening of November 11th. The 
Superintendents of Edu- 
eation will then be here, and it is 


County 


the desire of the association to in- 
terest them in this work. C. H. Poe, 
editor of The Progressive Farmer, 
is elected secretary of the associa- 
to succeed Dr. G. S. Fraps, 
who has been a member of the facul- 
ty of the Agricultural and Mechani- 
eal College here, but 
gone to Texas to occupy a position 
in the Agricultural College of that 
State. 


tion, 


who is now 


Raleigh Cor. Citizen: The State 
Superintendent says that while his 
last report showed 5,653 white public 
2,441 colored, 
there have been a great number of 
of the 
schools, these amounting to 
forty in the past twelve 

These consolidations make 


school districts and 


consolidations, particularly 
white 
about 
months. 
a net decrease of school districts for 
white children of about three hun- 
dred, and the work goes steadily on. 
——Some of the newspapers have 
asked the question how much money 
the State had on deposit in the Farm- 
and Merchants Bank in New 
Bern, the funds of which were plun- 
dered by the absconding cashier, 
Thomas W. Dewey. State Treasurer 
Lacy says the State had only $575 
on deposit in the bank, and held 
bonds of the par value of $5,000 as 
security, all these bonds being worth 
more than par. The State Treasurer 
docs not believe that Dewey will ever 
be captured or surrender himself, 
and does not think there is any pros- 
pect of getting him. 


ers 





Severe Criticism of Judge Peebles. 


to 
curately portray the news of North 
Carolina ean afford to overlook the 
storm has been 
ealled forth by the conduct of Judge 
Peebles in the Haywood murder trial. 


No editor who professes ac- 


of eriticism which 


We give herewith three or four news- 

paper opinions: 
Charlotte News: 

sentences 


If Judge Peebles 
editorial critics for 
contempt of court, the North Caro- 
lina Press. Association will have its 


his 


annual meeting in jail instead of in 
Washington. 
that it was impossible for us to ex- 
press our contempt of the court. 

Judge B. Peebles 
has within the past two weeks made 
for himself a name in North Caro- 
lina which will go down to history. 


Our only defense is 


Concord Times: 


Nothing he may ever do in the fu- 
ture the minds of 


the good people of North Carolina 


will erase from 
the impression made there last week. 
Who ean hereafter have any confi- 
denee in his fairness and justice? 
We take it that his judicial career 
will end when his present term ex- 
pires. as we have more faith in the 
people of the State than to believe 
that they would endorse him by a 


reclection. 
Tarboro Southerner: Whether 
Ernest Haywood was criminally 


guilty of slaying Skinner or not, is 
not a matter now to be inquired in- 
to. A jury that violates its duty 
may be trusted, later, 
to receive the condemnation of their 


sooner or 
neighbors. The jury in this case re- 
turned the only verdiet that was ad- 
the charge of the 
presiding judge, Robert B. Peebles. 


missible under 
That charge was the strongest plea 
for the defense, if the newspaper re- 
ports are correct. It evidenced an 
unfairness punctuated with a bias, 
a disregard of the judicial proprie- 
ties, that 
equaled since George Jeffreys was 


we hope has not been 


imprisoned in the tower of London 
for the 
played on the bench. 


flagrant injustice he dis- 





Charlotte Cotton Situation. 

The farmers of Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty are showing their independence by 
better 
The total receipts at the city 
fifty-five 
bales, the highest price being 9.55 


holding their cotton for 
prices. 
yesterday 


platform were 


cents. For the corresponding date 
of last year the receipts were sixty- 
three bales and the best price 8.15 
cents. The receipts for the week end- 
947 bales, or 
slightly over half the number sold 
the last 
year, which was 1,848 bales. 

The 


fine 


ing yesterday, were 


corresponding week of 
farmers have had unusually 
fall 
the staple and there are several thou- 


weather this for picking 


sands of bales of unsold cotton in 


the county now. Many of the larg- 
est planters of the county have sold 
no eotton since the price fell from 
10.50 and 11 cents, 
insure 


They store and 
eotton in the bonded ware- 
houses of the city, and if they need 
any money it is an easy matter to get 
it with the cotton as security. 

The receipts of cotton seed have 


Board of Managers; 





also decreased since the price of 


that product dropped from 22% 
cents to 18 and 19 cents per bushel. 
The of this 
county want the top- 
they are holding 


back their seed until they get it. The 


Seoteh-Irish farmers 
and section 


notch price, and 


price of seed went to 30 cents a 
bushel last year.—Charlotte Obser- 
ver. 





Greensboro Reunion to Be Permanent. 


The following resolution has been 
adopted by the managers of the 
Greensboro Reunion of Native North 
Carolinians: 

“Whereas, addi- 


tional features hase been suggested 


new and other 
and urged to make each succeeding 
reunion pleasant and more 
suecessful; therefore be it 
“Resolved, by the Board of Man- 
agers of the North Carolina Reunion 


more 


Association Company that there shall 
be held at Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, in 1904, another reunion under 
the auspices of the North Carolina 
Reunion Association Company and 
annually thereafter, and that special 
or excursion rates be arranged for 
the remainder of the week by which 
visiting non-residents will be enabled 
to visit the various points in the 
State, and that the whole of said 
week shall hereafter be known as 
the North Carolina Old Tlome Week 
for all Non-resident North Carolin- 
ians. 

“That it is the purpose of the pres- 
ent management to make this annual 
reunion a State affair, and to this 
of the State is 
invited to join in this patriotic effort 
in the 
North Carolina Reunion Asso- 


end every resident 


by becoming a_ stockholder 
said 
ciation Company. 
“Charles D. Melver, 
R. kh, Kine. do W. Pry, J. 


Caesar Cone, 


chairman; 

A. Odell, 
George S. Bradshaw, 
Robert D. Doug- 
lass, Seeretary. 





Twenty-Four New Rural Libraries. 


Twenty-four warrants for new ru- 
ral libraries were issued last week by 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction as follows: 

Wilkes 1, Richmond 1, Davidson 1, 
Catawba 3, Alamance 2, Rockingham 
4, Madison 3, Durham 1, Tyrrell 1, 
Martin 2, Camden 1, Mitchell 1, 
Watauga 1, Henderson 1, Franklin 
1. Total 24. 

Supplementary $5 libraries: Robe- 
son 1, Rockingham 1, Madison 1, 
Durham 3. Total 6. 





Satesville Landmark: A few weeks 
ago a prohibition election was held 
in Seotland Neek and prohibition 
was defeated by ten votes. It was 
claimed that illegal votes were cast 
and there was a threat of going in- 
to the courts, but the matter has 
been amicably adjusted. Both sides 
have agreed that the sale of liquor 
may continue until January 1, 1905, 
and the number of dealers shall not 
be inereased within that period. Af- 
ter January 1, 1905, all hands are to 
pull together for absolute prohibi- 
tion or a dispensary. This is an un- 
usual if not a novel arrangement, but 
the liquor people appear to think 
it better to have fifteen months of 
uninterrupted business than to be 
kept in uncertainty; and the anti- 
liquor folks appear to think it is bet- 


ter to be sure of what they want 
fifteen months hence than to be in 
doubt. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


To Sleep’* 








A flock of sheep that leisurely pass 


by 
One after one; the sound of rain, 
and bees 
Murmuring; the fall of rivers, winds 
and seas, 


Smooth fields, white sheets of water, 
and pure sky; 


T’ve thought of all by turns, and still 
lie 
Sleepless; and soon the small birds’ 
melodies 
Must hear, first utter’d from my 
orchard trees, 
And the first cuckoo’s 
ery. 


melancholy 


Even thus last night and two nights 
more I lay, 
And could not win thee, Sleep, by 
any stealth 
So do not let me wear to-night away; 
Without thee, what is all the morn- 
ing’s wealth? 
Come, blessed barrier 
and day, 
Dear mother of fresh thoughts 
any joyous health! 


—William Wordsworth. 


between day 





It is a Beauteous Evening, Calm and 
Free.* 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and 
free, : 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 

Breathless with adoration; the broad 
sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquility; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er 
the sea. 

Listen! the mighty being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion 
make 

A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 

Dear child! dear girl, that walkest 
with me here, 

If thou appear untouched by solemn 
thought, : 

Thy nature is not therefore less di- 
vine: 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all 
the year 

And worshipp’st at the temple’s in- 
ner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know 
it not. 

—William Wordsworth. 





Why Andrew Johnson Left Raleigh. 

Nichols 
tells a very interesting story as to 
why and how Andrew Johnson, who 


Ex-Congressman John 


later became President, left *Ra- 
leigh. Johnson was apprenticed to 


a resident of Raleigh as a tailor, and 
another apprentice was Neill Brown. 
One day Johnson, who as was the 
custom with apprentices, got in a 
quarrel with the cook, a negro wo- 
man, and struck her. For this his 
master switched him. Determined to 
be revenged on the woman, Johnson, 
the next day threw a lot of filth on 
a dish of ham and cabbage, which 
she was carrying from the kitchen 
Then John- 
son fled, going south of Raleigh, to 
Walnut Creek, where 
earried his clothes and 
some food. Johnson struck out for 
South Carolina, walking all the way, 
and thence made _ his way to Ten- 


nesse.—Col. Olds. 


to the house for dinner. 


a point in 


Brown had 





*Nos. 147 and 148 0f our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
grewive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
alres-dy appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Tennyson, Fimrod, Riley, Ryan, Scott, 


Country Life vs. City Life. 


*Tis an old question, revived by a 
letter that wondered why anybody 
could be content to stay in Charlotte 
or smaller places when New York, 
Boston and other larger cities offer 
so much more broadening influences 
and so much greater facilities for 
The letter came from a 
man who has lived in New York only 
a year or so and talks glibly about 
the various streets, Webber and 
Field’s, and a few well-known cafes. 
Men who know New York thorough- 
ly and are known in that city do not 
usually advise other people to go 
there to live. The metropolitan en- 
thusiast is the new resident, who will 
never know one-tenth as many peo- 
ple as he knew in his native village. 
He becomes dazed by the glare and 
glitter, the big sounds and the mad 
tumult and ealls all this a part of 
seeing and learning and living and 
broadening. 


ambition. 


+ + & 


But is the city life more broaden- 
ing than tke life down here? Does 
it give a man a more comprehensive 
This question does not 
consider the genuine 
type—the man of the world who may 
live in New York or anywhere, and 
who is broad because he has found 
how utterly small he is and simple 
because he has learned that any man- 
ner other than simplicity is absurd. 
But does the man who leaves this 
section of country, for instance, and 
goes to New York to live—does he 
enter a broader or a narrower life? 
Has he a right to pity those that he 
left behind 2 


view of life? 
cosmopolitan 


+ + 


What does the city give the rank 
outsider ? What profit does New 
York offer the man from our midst 
who goes there to live? He is swal- 
lowed up, lost from view immediate- 
ly, for—saving a brilliant few—who 
ever heard of a man who lived in 
New York? He is a tiny thing who 
rubs elbows with strangers. He sees 
millions of people every day, and is 
lucky if he gets an opportunity to 
study and know half a dozen. He 
has no neighbors. In the quick rush 
there is scant time sympathy, 
and his eyes, seeing no further than 
eamera lens, can take no intimate 
account of the undereurrent—the 
pulsing human nature that is about. 
He is on the outside of everything— 
a little, worrying atom that must 
fight fiercely for space. He may 
make a lot of money and spend it ex- 
travagantly, but who cares or who 
notices? He may do a very fine thing, 
but the man who lives next door to 
The note 
of his suffering or his happiness is 
not heard above the ceaseless din, 


for 


him will never hear of it. 


and his death will do no more than 
He may 
successfully pander to fastidious ap- 
petites, but does he learn anything 
that is worth while, or do anything 
that is endurable? He is hurried in 
a rut, goaded too fast for reflection, 


the passing of a dray horse. 


keyed up to a point where he con- 
He is a drop 
of oil in a mammoth machine, or— 


fuses personal values. 








Shakespeare, Shelley, and others, 


to change the figure—he reminds one 





of a bit of scurrying chaff in a mael- 
strom. Aye, who ever heard of a 
man in a city? And you, and you, 
know that the narrowest man who 
walks these streets is not the denizen 
of Paw Creek, but the man who has 
left Paw Creek and smirks compla- 
cently when he returns, after having 
served ’prenticeship as galley slave 
to metropolitan drudgery. 
* * * 

The man who is pitied—how does 
he fare? He stays down here and 
lives what the world terms a small 
life, but is his living as narrowed as 
the city man thinks? His 
ments are limited; he is apt to do 
the same things day after day and he 
is not apt to make a great deal of 
money, but he learns to know a great 
many people and to love, and_ be 
loved by, a few. He gets close to a 
scattered multitude that finds time 
to be quiet occasionally, and he sees 
people, not as they seem to be, but 
as they are. If he is happy, there are 
those who will rejoice with him. If 
he suffehs, men reach out their hands 
and touch him understandingly. Be 
he ever so small a figure, his move- 
ments are not unheeded; and his vir- 
tues, as well as his sins, are a matter 
of public knowledge. If he does 
anything that is good and praise- 
worthy his community knows it and 
applauds, and he climbs not very 
high on the ladder of fame before 
his State sees him and nods approval. 
Old men and old women stop him and 
bless him in memory of his father 
and mother; he knows a countless 
number of babies; and his neighbors’ 
dogs come out and recognize him as 
a beloved friend. The joy of his ac- 
quaintances is so near to him, so un- 
disguised, that he is gladdened with 
its radiance, and his eyes are wet in 
thought of their sorrows. He has 
time for reflection, and he learns to 
know his fellow man—know his 
strength and his weaknesses; learns 
to commend the one and condone the 
other. On week days he speaks to 
hundreds of people who call him by 
his first name; en Sundays he wor- 
ships with a’ congregation that has 
known him since he was a babe in 
arms. When he grows old he is not 
in the way, aud when he dies men 
bring sympathy to his children and 
declare a common loss. May be he, 
too, has lived in a rut, but he has 
lived with his heart-side throbbing; 
he has been an integral part of the 
life that was builded around him; 
and the best of him is proclaimed 
while he lives and lives after he dies. 

* & & 


amuse- 


Both types are exaggerated, but 
which of the two really lives the 
broader life?—Irwin E. Avery, in 
Charlotte Observer. 





A Sorry Outlook. 


Parson.—Of course you are not 
afraid to die, Brother Jones. Your 
good wife, who went before, will 
meet you at the pearly gates, you 
know. 

Sick Man.—Yes; and a peach of a 
time I'll have expl::..ing to her all 
I’ve done for the past ten years !— 
Atlanta Constitution. 








RICH HUMAN LEGACY. 











Fourteen Hundred Descendants of Jona- 
than Edwards and Their Interesting 
Story. 





At this time when the question of 
race suicide is being so strenuously 
agitated it is interesting to point to 

the significance of a striking arti- 
ele by Edith A. Winship the 
World’s Work for October. It is en- 
titled “The Human Legacy of Jon- 
athan Edwards” (the bicentennial of 
his birth is celebrated this month) 
and presents the somewhat startling 
fact that there are 
hundred descendants of this noted 


in 


over .fourteen 


preacher, theologian and mighty his- 
torical of 
Through six generations his intel- 
leetual and moral foree has project- 
ed itself. Public officials, college 
presidents and professors, 


figure stirring days. 


judges, 
lawyers, preachers, ministers, diplo- 
mats, writers and business men are 
included in the list of descendants. 
The famous Dwight family of Yale 


is in direct line from Edward’s 
daughter, Mary. Timothy Dwight 


was president of Yale from 1794 to 
1817. Theodore Dwight Woolsey held 
that office from 1846 to 1871 and 
Timothy Dwight from 1886 to 1897. 
From the Edward’s family have 
come twenty-five officers of the army 
and navy. Eighty descendants have 
held high public office ranging from 
governor to mayor, and several have 
filled important foreign ports as am- 


bassadors. Miss Winship traces this 
remarkable family story through 


many interesting details. 





“Do It Now.”’ 


Few men in the United States are 
busier than Dr. Leland Ossian How- 
ard, chief entomologist for the Gov- 
ernment. In addition to conducting 
original research work and keeping 
abreast of discoveries by other scien- 
tists throughout the world in regard 
to the eleven million known species 
of insects, Doctor Howard directs 
the field work of a large corps of as- 
sistants, writes and edits voluminous 
monthly reports on technical ento- 
mology, and keeps up a steady out- 
put of popular works on his special- 
ty. Moreover, he is permanent Sec- 
retary of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Secretary of the Cosmos Club at 
Washington, lecturer on entomology 
at Swarthmore College, and Presi- 
dent of the Washington Entomolog- 
ical Society. 

Knowing of his many activities 
and observing that his daily official 
correspondence arrived by the bush- 
el, a visitor asked the secret of is 
ability to get through such a vol- 
ume of business. Doctor Howard 
replied that the explanation was to 
be found in a motto which he kept 
constantly suspended over his desk. 
“There it is,” he said. In large black 
letter the visitor read: 


DO IT NOW. 


Doctor Howard says that he owes 
much to the inspiration of that le- 
gend. Under its stimulus he wrote 
in less than three months his Insect 
Book, a formidable tome which has 
come to be regarded as a classic in 
the literature of the science. Spurred 
on to do at the moment the thing in 
hand, he prepared in six weeks his 
popular work on mosquitoes.—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 
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The Three Things. - 


Three things to love: 
gentleness, affection. 
to admire: Intellect, dignity, and 
gracefulness. Three things to hate: 
Cruelty, arrogance, and ingratitude. 
Three things to delight in: Beauty, 
freedom. Three 
things to like: Cordiality, good hu- 
mor, and cheerfulness. Three things 
to avoid: 


Courage, 
Three things 


frankness, and 


Idleness, loquacity, and 
flippant jesting. Three things to ecul- 
tivate: Good books, good friends, 
and good humor. 
contend for: 
friends. Three things to govern: 
Temper, tongue, and conduct. Two 
things to think of: Death and eter- 
nity.—Henry Van Dyke, D. D. 


Three things to 
Honor, country, and 





His Request. 


senator Hoax Ss mos recent anee- 
dc te 18 as follows: 


Among the guests at the house on 


the hanks of the Potomae where a 
party of friends are spending the 
warm weather, is a dear little woman 
whose sole thought is the “better- 
ment” of a home for poor children 
that is located but a stone’s throw 
from her summer abode. 

One evening, her husband, who de- 
lights to tease, remarked: 

“By the way, Agnes, I read in the 
paper to-day that a Mr. Fell had died 
and left all he possessed to the Bell 
home.” 

“Oh, how lovely!” exclaimed his 
spouse. “How much was it 2” 

And that shameless fooler of trust- 
ing women said impressively, “Twelve 
children!” 





Just Wanted a Chance. 


“Mister Jedge,” c:lled out the col- 
ored witness, after he had been on 
the witness stand a full hour, “Kin 
I say one word, suh?” 

“Yes,” replied the judge—“What 
is it?? 

“Hit’s des dis, suh: Ef you’ll des 
make de lawyers set down en keep 
still two minutes, en gimme a livin’ 
chance, I’ll whirl in en tell de truth!” 
Atlanta Constitution. . 





Dividing the Estate. 


“Ah, good morning, Mr. Skineur,” 
remarked Lawyer Fleecem, as he met 
his fellow lawyer on the street. “I 
hear old Richfield died last night.” 

“Yes,” responded the other. “I’m 
the attorney for his daughter and 
am just going up to see her.” 

“Indeed! Well, I’m the attorney 
for his son. Can’t we make a little 
something out of this?” 

Lawyer Skineur stroked his chin 
reflectively. 

“T think we might,” he said. “T’ll 
advise Miss Richfield to contest the 
will; I’ll tell her that her brother has 
no right to half the estate and that 
if she will only go to court she 
might as well have it all.” 

“Um—yes; and I'll defend it for 
her brother. But suppose I am de- 
feated 2?” 

“Then appeal it.” 

“And if you’re defeated?” 

“Why, I’ll appeal it.” 

“But when it gets to the highest 
court ?” 

“Oh, well, we’ll have the estate 
ourselves then and we’ll divide it.” 





SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mrs. J. M. Ransier, State President. The 
full address will be given to all who are in- 
—— when only the initials appear in 
print. 

Mech correspondent should enclose stamp 
for reply. 











The President’s Letter. 


The following letter which has just 
come from a Sampson County reader 
of The Progressive Farmer, will, I 
know, interest all friends of the 
Sunshine movement: 

My Dear Mrs. Ransier:—For a 
long time I have been interested in 
reading in the Sunshine department 
of the Ladies Home Journal, but not 
until a few weeks ago when I read 
your letter in The Progressive 
Farmer did I know that there was 
an organization in North Carolina. 
My two little sisters, De Lisle and 
Mary Lou C., and my little brother 
Owen Fennell C., and I, want to 
become members of the Society. Our 
home is Cottage Hill in Sampson 
County, so we have named our so- 
ciety “The Cottage Till Sunshine 
Cirele.” 

Just now our only near neighbors 
are quarantined, from us on account 
of diptheria in their family, so our 
Sunshine deeds have had to be done 
for each other. 

For her dues, little Mary Lou, who 
is five, wiped the dishes for her 
mother. De Lisle tried to be sun- 
shiny and happy all day yesterday, 
and Owen has tried to be especially 
polite. For my dues I’m reading 
“Kight Cousins” to the children, for 
I remember how much pleasure it 
gave me when I was a child. 

I believe that I saw this in the 
Ladies Home Journal, I don’t know 
the author, perhaps it will give a bit 
of sunshine to some one: 

“The inner side of every cloud 

Is bright and shining 
And so I turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out 

To show the lining.” 

If any one would like to have a 
pattern of foot warmers to be made 
of sider-down (one of an original de- 
sign of a wild rose) tab collar, and 
also a pattern of a white canton 
flannel rabbit, I will gladly send 
them for the address and a stamp to 
cover postage. 

I am very glad indeed that the 
Sunshiners of North Carolina have 
such an able representative as The 
Progressive Farmer, and you are 
most certainly “passing on a deed of 
kindness” when you carry on the 
duties of President of such a socie- 
ty. We hope that the number of 
North Carolina Sunshiners will in- 
crease rapidly, and we send our best 
wishes to all who are members now, 
and to all who may join our ranks 
Thanking you for giving us the priv- 
ilege of becoming one of you, I am, 

Most sincerely, 
LUCY M. COBB. 

Oct. 11, 1903. 

* & 





Such letters are a delight to the 
State President, and is a part of the 
sunshine she receives in return for 
many hours of labor freely given in 








the sunshine cause. This is Sunshine 
Branch, No. 11. Cottage Hill Sun- 
shine Circle have received their 
membership cards and Miss Lucy M. 
Cobb appointed as President of the 
delightful little circle. What a sun- 
beam it is to all of us to have a peep 
into this loving little home, where all 
are thinking of one another’s hap- 
piness and comfort! Who will be 
the next to form a little circle and 
sendein your names, and thus help 
to scatter sunshine all over North 
Carolina? Who? We get another 
idea of a way to scatter sunshine 
through Miss Cobb’s letter, and that 
is this: Most all of us have some 
nice pattern of something that will 
make nice inexpensive Christmas 
gifts for the little ones and for boys 
and men. We all know how hard it 
is to find something nice for the 
boys or father. Then if we have any 
patterns or ideas, let us be Sunshin- 
ers and “pass them on.” 
* * x 

Christmas will soon be here, and 
there are some little mite boxes at 
headquarters that we will send to any 
one who wishes one. They are to be 
filled with pennies for little empty 
stockings that otherwise would be 
entirely overlooked by old “Santa.” 
If you cannot fill one of these, send 
a stamp contribution and it will be 
placed in the box at headquarters. 

* * * 

Cultivate the art of saying agrce- 
able things. It does not hurt you 
and it does the other person a lot of 
good. The power to say _ pleasant 
things—true ones—is an 
plishment which is generally over- 
looked, or left as a mere worldly 
matter to light-minded people. If 
we would practice the art of making 
kindly remarks to those around us 
instead of criticising or caustic ones, 
we would be infinitely happier, and 
certainly all around us would. It is 
easy to criticise, and a cheap achive- 
ment to be a cynic. But the world 
could lose every critic and eynie in 


accom- 


it tomorrow and move ahead with- 
out stopping to consider its loss. 
The man who believes in his fellows 
and acts on his belief, who is kind 
and pleasant spoken, is the man the 
world needs always and misses when 
he is gone. Whether given or re- 
ceived, kind words and deeds are up- 
lifting, warming and invigorating. 
I am a firm believer in the principle 
of mental and moral sunshine and 
I cannot impress upon you too 
strongly the value of kind words and 
deeds. Kindness breaks the ice of 
hate and selfishness and subdues the 
blasts of anger. It is the essence of 
all goodness. 
enough of it and it possesses the sin- 
gular quality of increasing in quan- 


We cannot dispense 


tity faster than we can spend it. 
* oe * 


Do not live narrow lives. Be in- 
terested in and kind to all with whom 
you are brought in contact, and this 
is what sunshine means. Every time 
you speak, every time you act, you 
add to some one’s happiness or mis- 
ery. On which side do you throw 
your influence? Do you say caustic, 
bitter things when you might say 
kind, agreeable ones? If so, just 





stop and think how much better it 
would make you feel to say kindly 
words and not make unnecessary 
suffering in a world wretched enough 
at best. Join the International Sun- 
shine Society and become one of a 
band whose object is to incite its 
members to the performance of kind 
and helpful deeds. Are you a mem- 
Become one in out- 
ward truth then. Send us your name 


ber in spirit? 


We need your help. 
Address your inquiries to Sunshine 


and address. 


Branch, Progressive Farmer, Ra- 
leigh, or to Mrs. J. M. Ransier, N. C. 
State President, Hendersonville, 
N.C. 

* * * 

Hopefulness, laughter and cheer. 
Seatter them wherever you go like 
roses on your path. Give them in 
place of grudges and throw them out 
instead of snears and complaints. 
Take them with you in the morning 
and bring them back to your loved 
Furnish them on the 
farm and put them in the mail. Car- 


ones at noon. 


ry them to the sick and leave them 
with the uneonsoled. Everywhere 
and always with your hopefulness 
and eheer warm up the cold corners 
and hearthstones of the world. 

* & 

One of the sermons in deeds, oc- 
eurred on board the train for Ashe- 
ville Monday. A gentleman who is 
now a Ilendersonvilleite, but form- 
erly of Texas, was on the train with 
his little daughter. At a way sta- 
tion en route, there were several men 
of rather rough appearance boarded 
the train, which was very much 
crowded, many having to stand. A 
the next station a young girl of 
from fourteen to sixteen years of 
age got on the cars and took a seat 
which had just been vacated. One 
of these men who had been standing 
“vasked her if he might occupy the 
seat with her. She said certainly, 
and he sat down but crowded her 
over to the window and motioned to 
one of his companions to come and 
crowd in too, or oceupy the arm of 
the seat. The man beckoned did not 
respond, so the fellow turned and be- 
gan chatting familiarly with the 
girl who become more and more em- 
barrassed and annoyed. The “man 
from Texas” who sat one seat back 
across the aisle, made the next move. 
r So quietly that no one’s attention 
was attracted and so quickly that the 
writer did not see the transfer made, 
but looking up did see the young 
girl sitting in the seat with the lit- 
tle daughter and the man _ from 
Texas serenely sitting with the would 
be attentive man ready to receive 
his blandishment and looking per- 
feetly uneonscious of the faet that 
he had by deed, preached a greater 
sermon than any puly yrator of the 
day before and had revealed his 
heart and character as big and broad 
as the prairies of the State from 
which he came, and Hendersonville 
is proud to elaim him hers. 





“What do expect to be when you 
become of age, my little man?” asked 
the visitor. “Twenty-one, sir,” was 
the bright one’s 


Statesman. 


reply.—Yonkers 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Let no conversation, no example, no fashion, 
no witty saying, no silly desire to be above what 
most knaves and many fools call prejudices, ever 
cause you to evow, excuse, extenuate, or laugh 
at, the least breach of morality; but show on all 
oceasion a detestation and abhorrence of it..... 
Always show yourself the friend, the advocate, 
but not the bully, of virtue——From Lord Ches- 
terfield’s Letters to His Son. 





THE COTTON GROWERS’ MEETING. 


The convention of cotton growers called by 
Mr. T. B. Parker met in the Hall of Commons, 
State Capitol, last Wednesday night, with a large 
attendance, representatives of thirty-six cotton- 
growing counties being present. Mr. E. L. 
Daughtridge, of Edgecombe County, presided, 
and the representatives of the press acted as 
secretaries. 

The convention first of all inquired into the 
outlook for the cotton crop in North Carolina. 
Calls being made for statements from various 
counties, it was reported that this year’s crop 
will equal about the following percentages of 
last year’s crop. Beaufort, 75 per cent; Bladen, 
60 per cent; Cabarrus, 100 per cent; Cleveland, 
50 per cent; Craven, 75 per cent; ,Cumberland, 
75 per cent; Duplin, 60 per cent; Durham, 50 
per cent; Edgecombe, 90 per cent; Frankin, 50 
per cent; Greene, 75 per cent; Halifax, 66 2-3 per 
cent; Harnett, 65 per cent; Hertford, 70 per cent; 
Johnston, 70 per cent; Jones, 60 per cent; Lenoir, 
75 per cent; Martin, 66 2-3 per cent; Mecklen- 
burg, 80 per cent; Nash, 100 per cent; Northamp- 
ton, 60 per cent; Orange, 66 2-3 per cent; Pamli- 
co, 66 2-3 per cent; Pasquotank, 75 per cent; Pitt, 
70 per cent; Robeson, 80 per cent; Sampson, 65 
per cent; Scotland, 65 per cent; Vance, 66 2-3 
per cent; Wake, 65 per cent; Wayne, 70 per cent; 
Wilson, 75 per cent. 

Speeches were made by Messrs. S. B. Alexan- 
der, W. R. Cox, J. H. Currie, T. B. Parker, John 
W. Atwater, J. Bryan Grimes, Ashley Horne, and 
others; and the convention finally expressed itself 
in the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Whereas, from all the trustworthy informa- 
tion at our command, the present cotton crop of 
the United States will be a short one (not over 
75 per cent of last year’s crop in North Carolina), 
and will not be enough to meet the demands of 
the trade, and in consequence of this shortage in 
the crop the price must advance from the present 
price; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this convention request the 
cotton farmers of this State and the other cotton 
growing Stategfto hold their cotton for at least 
a minimum price of ten cents per pound. 

“Second, That when holders of cotton find it 
necessary to obtain money on cotton that they 
endeavor to procure the same as collateral, not to 
be placed on the market in a reasonable time for 
less than ten cents per pound. 

“Third, That a committee of ten be appointed 
to confer with Mr. Harvey Jordan, President of 
the Cotton Growers’ Protective Association, to 
consider alienate of the cotton growers of 
the United States.” 

Chairman Daughtridge then named the com- 
mittee provided for in section 3—J. P. Allison, of 

Jabarrus; T. B. Parker, Orange; Gen. W. R. 
Cox, Edgecombe; J. Y. Hamrick, Cleveland; S. 
L. Patterson, Caldwell; S. B. Alexander, Meck- 
lenburg; Ashley Horne, Johnston; J. Bryan 
Grimes, Pitt; W. H. McLaurin, Scotland, and W. 
E. Crossland, Richmond—and the meeting ad- 
journed. 
Many of the speakers laid emphasis on the 





necessity of regular permanent organization of 
the cotton growers, and the revival of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance was heartily endorsed even by men 
who are not eligible to membership in the Order. 
These oceasional, irregular meetings are useful 
for purposes of counsel and conference, but real 
work can be done only through a more perfect 
and general union. 





THE STATE FAIR AND THE MIDWAY. 


In many ways the State Fair last week was a 
suecess. The weather was ideal, the crowds large, 
and many of the exhibits were good. But it must 
be said that the management did not live up to its 
promises of a clean, decent Midway. We suppose 
they would say that they must have some shows 
of the viler sort in order to draw a crowd, but 
their course argues against this; for they take 
pains each year to announce that gambling devices 
and immoral shows will not be admitted. Then 
there is the excuse that they cannot know in 
advance the character of the shows that they li- 
But they can tell the first day whether 
or not they have been deceived, and they ought 
to have the courage to close up such exhibitions 
immediately. Finally, it is argued thdt the Fair 
is not profitable financially and that it cannot 


ecense. 


afford to lose the money obtained from these 
shows. But there are seldom more than a half 
dozen really objectionable exhibitions, and the 
life of the Fair certainly does not depend on so 
small a revenue. 

All this, however, has been said many a time 
and has accomplished very little. It seems to ‘us 
that the Agricultural Society ought to appoint 
a committee of sensible, honorable men to pass on 
the character of the shows that are admitted. 
Naturally the Secretary and the Treasurer do not 
wish to take the initiative in revoking licenses 
that they have granted, but a special committee 
would not be so much hampered in this repect. 
We think, too, that the Legislature, before renew- 
ing its appropriation, ought to take some steps 
looking to a cleaner Midway; and it seems that 
the heads of our educational institutions—several 
of which send hundreds of pupils to the Fair each 
year—might also use their influence here to good 
advantage. We cannot believe there is any more 
reason than morals in vulgarizing a generally 
helpful institution for the paltry admission fees 
of a half dozen miserable side-shows. 





THE DISPENSARY AND THE SALOON. 
Raleigh now has twenty-four bar-rooms. The 
triumph of the dispensary ticket in the recent 
election means that these will be closed at the 


end of the year and one dispensary substituted 


for them. ‘ 
In all our larger towns in which whiskey must 
be sold in some form there are many good rea- 
sons, it seems to us, for taking the course 
which Raleigh has taken. In the first place, the 
very extensiveness of the saloon system is an 
element of danger. Twenty-four pitfalls are 
more dangerous than one pitfall. To have the 
temptation for drink put before a man at twenty- 
four different points in a town is much more 
dangerous than to have it confined to one point. 
Moreover, this one point—the dispensary—is 
hedged about with many restrictions which the 
saloon does not regard. The dispensary is open 
only from sun to sun, but the saloon doors are not 
shut until late in the night—and probably the 
majority of young men who become drunkards be- 
gin by entering saloons after nightfall. The dis- 
pensary allows no- treating or social drinking 
within its walls, while this feature is one of the 
main supports of the saloon. Loafing in the dis- 
pensary is forbidden, while the saloon becomes a 
place of meeting and _ conference for all the 
worser spirits of a communitv. The dispensary 
manager is paid a fixed salary, and has no incen- 
tive to make drunkards of boys; but every time a 





new recruit is brought in or a weak appetite 
strengthened, the bar-keeper finds his profit in- 
creased. 

Lastly, the evil political influence of the sa- 
loon should be considered. It is a creature of the 
law and finds it necessary to keep the law and its 
officers friendly to it, if it is to sueceed. Hence 
the saloon has corrupted politics, intimidated 
In New 
York at this hour a powerful bar-keepers associa- 
tion is exacting pledges from all candidates for 
municipal 
power of its army of dependents and its vast 
campaign fund, if they fail to do its bidding. 

For these and other reasons, we believe that 
Raleigh has chosen wisely, and that she has set 


candidates, and ruled public officials. 


offices, threatening them with the 


a good example for all other communities which 


find it necessary to decide between the two forms 
of liquor-selling. 





AN UNPLEASANT FACT THAT CAN’T BE EX- 
PLAINED AWAY. 


Says the Asheville Gazette-News: 

“We have to thank the Jonesboro, Tenn., cor- 
respondent of the Knoxville Journal and Tribune 
for light on the meaning of the word illiteracy 
as it appears in the statistical reports. We have 
often wondered how it could be that 36% people 
out of every 100 we meet—or maybe it is 49%, 
we never can remember figures—were ‘illiterate.’ 
The correspondent referred to says the statistics 
put down as illiterate those who are on the public 
school lists, even though they may have finished 
a course in these schools. The public schools do 
not officially declare a boy or girl discharged and 
cured of illiteracy until the age of 21 has been 
reached.” 

Our Asheville contemporary has been badly im- 
posed on if it accepts this information as cor- 
rect. The United States Gevernment does not 
operate on any such absurd principles, and it is 
the official census statistics which have been 
quoted to show North Carolina’s backwardness. 
Every person, male or female, over 10 years of 
age, who can read and write, regardless of school 
attendance or non-attendance, is put down as lit- 
erate; every one over ten who cannot read and 
write is illiterate. And whether or not the Ga- 
zette man meets them in his necessarily circum- 
scribed sphere of operations, the fact remains that 
when the Census of 1900 was taken three years 
ago, there were 175,325 white North Carolinians 
over 10 years of age who could not read and 
write; and 54,474 white voters who could not read 
the ballots that ‘they cast —a larger percentage 
of illiterate white people and also of illiterate 
white voters than in any other American State or 
Territory save New Mexico, the land of Indians 
and Mexican greasers. 

This is no laughing matter. It is an estab- 
lished fact that cannot be explained away, and 
the sooner we quit playing the ostrich trick, and 
turn to face and reform the situation, the better 
for ourselves and for the progress and reputation 
of our State. 





We observe that the action of Senator Sim- 
mons in protesting so effectively against the 
rumored attempt to lynch the supposed murderer 
of his father, has been very generally commend- 
ed in this State and other States. It is well. Mr. 
Simmons was naturally laboring under great 
emotion and a mighty passion for vengeance, and 
yet he did not forget the majesty of law and 
the necessity for upholding it under all cireum- 
stances. It takes a clear head to act on this 
theory when the criminal strikes a member of 
one’s own family, and yet it is forever true, as 
Biship Candler says, that “lynch law protects no 
home, but does rather pull down the strongest de- 
fense of all the homes in the Commonwealth. 
Our homes are sheltered by law, and they are not 
shielded by lawlessness.” 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








The proposed additions to be made to the 
Capitol Building in Raleigh, at a cost of $300,000, 
would be of immense convenience to our officers 
and law-makers and would give us a State Build- 
ing of which every North Carolinian might well 
be proud. But let the education of the chil- 
dren and the care of the insane be our first con- 
sideration. While we ought to have the enlarged 
eapitol, it can wait awhile yet. 





“The annual report of the operations of the 
Dead Letter Office for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1903,” says a press dispatch, “will show total 
receipts have been more than 10,000,000 
pieces, the largest in the history of the office. 
Commercial papers found, such as drafts, checks, 
money orders, ete., represented a face value of j 
$1,493,563.” And yet if people would only heed 
the simple and oft-repeated request that the 
name and address of the writer be written in 
the upper left hand corner of the envelope, the 
Dead Letter Office, with the loss, anxiety, and 
hard feelings which it represents, would be put 
out of business. 


to 





“Boner’s Lyrics” is the title of a handsome lit- 
tle volume just from the presses of the Neale 
Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. It contains 
all the best work of North Carolina’s gifted son, 
the late John Henry Boner. Much of his verse 
found a place, in his lifetime, in the best maga- 
zines of the country, and many poems of no less 
merit are published for the first time in this 
book. Prof. Henry Jerome Stockerd regards Mr. 
Boner as the most talented writer of verse that 
our State has produced, and this estimate is 
probably that held by most people capable of 
judging. A little later on we purpose making 
some selections from this volume for publication 
in The Progressive Farmer. 





Dr. Walter H. Page, now of New York, is a man 
of National outlook, a man of large experience in 
the chief centres of American thought and indus- 
try, and a man who is in daily contact with men 
from all parts of the country. Moreover, he is a 
candid man, a man who believes that North Caro- 
lina should be painted as she is, warts and all. 
Dr. Edwin A. Alderman declared at 
Guilford Battle Ground last Tuesday, that “never 
in all her two hundred and forty years of history 
» has North Carolina bulked so largely in the public 
imagination, never has she held so large a place 
in publie interest as to-day,” it is not without sig- 
nificance that Dr. Page punctuated the sentence 
with a positive: “That’s the truth. Men do know 
more about North Carolina and talk more about 
North Carolina now than ever before.” 


So when 


How to Get Good Reads. 


We want good roads, for they are the great- 
of comfort, wealth, progress, 
and higher civilization known to enterprising 
men. The people are entitled to them. To build 
them is not only our privilege, but it is our duty 
as civilized, progressive men. When I see the 
prosperity of the town, I think this prosperity 
will be greatly inereased increased by the pros- 
perity of the rural precincts. It takes money to 
build good roads. The best way to get that money 
is by a bond issue. You can get money at 3, 4, 
or 5 per cent on geod bonds for twenty years. 
Build your roads with this money, and so greatly 
increase your taxable values (at the same time 
decreasing your tax rate) and so greatly attract 
the people that you will scarcely feel the expense 
of paying these bonds. They will liquidate them- 
selves. A sinking fund will grow out of the in- 





est compounders 


creased value and pay the bonds, as it has in 
Madison County. 


Ala. 


Chas, P. Lane, Madison Co., 








What Keeps the South Poor. 


LT wenty-five years ago Mr. Shurley realized 
(what we all now know) that ignorance and pov- 
erty go hand in hand, and the best investment a 
State or community can make is to tax itself 
to educate the young. Had some one asked him, 
“Are we not too poor to tax ourselves for 
schools?” he would have answered: “You are too 
poor not to tax yourselves. A dollar properly in- 
vested in education, will bring a hundred fold in 
\eturn.” 


the Southern laborer earned fifty cents a day, 
and the New England laborer two dollars a day, 
so long would the South remain poor and New 
‘England prosper. That so long as North Carolina 
sells the labor of her young men at ten, fifteen, 
twenty or thirty dollars a month, and imports 
young men from Massachusetts te earn one hun- 
dred, five hundred or one thousand dollars per 
month, so long will one State remain near the 
foot and the other at the top of the ladder of 
wealth. But he also knew and taught us that the 
Southern laborer would earn as much as the New 
England laborer whenever he could do the same 
work, and his abiding faith in his own people, 
made him believe the difference not in natural en- 
dowment, but a difference in training. This train- 
ing was the work of the school—the work of educa- 
tion. Although his opportunity to teach it was 
poor, he knew the hand should be trained with the 
head. He taught us self-reliance, diligence and 
persistence.—From an address by Mr. Victor S. 
Bryant at the unveiling of the monument to the 
late Prof. Shurley, of Carolina Academy, at Pleas- 
ant Valley, August 6, 1903. .— 





Theft Galore. 


Is making millions at the expense of honor a 
profitable occupation, in the minds of financiers 
who are now being tried at the moral bar? To 
form a vast combination, knowing it to be so 
watered as to be unsafe, and to bargain for your 
own gains at the expense of those who 
you—what is the name for that? No number of 
technical schools founded by the executer of such 
a deal ean clear his record, any more than maw- 
kish moralizing and founding colleges can ‘cleanse 
the life of a man who has conspired against the 
law, with the aid of bribery, to crush competitors. 
It is depressing to have a smirch on financiers 


who have heretofore seemed faithful to their 
trusts. If they were in such dire want of a few 


millions more, why did they not say so, and let 
us help them out, instead of giving another blow 
to our confidence in them and in human nature? 
With millionaries willing to be sharpers, in order 
to get more milions; with politicians stealing 
from the people, in city, State, and nation, and 
habitually using men, women and children 
mere pawns in a private game to capture wealth; 
with yellow papers plunging their readers into 
dirt and danger for business and circulation—the 
love of money may fairly be called a sickness in 


as 


Unhappily we can not call these 
Other departments 


our country. 
reeking instances exceptions. 
in the Government are only less eaten with cor- 
ruption than the postoffice. Little 
their rings, as well as big ones. The more that is 
learned about corporate methods the more uni- 


cities have 


versal seems the willingness to trick the public. 
Corruption, caused by the opportunity which all 
have, in this country, for worldly progress, and 
by the desire for fast advancement, is undeniable 
and vast. Leaders in business enterprise are 
among the least excusable when they juggle, for 
they are men who have had opportunity to acquire 
understanding forbid dishonest 


“These men,” said Judge Grosscup, “bring 


which — should 


gain. 
nothing to humanity but suffering, and leave 
nothing to mankind but disgrace.” To send one 


of them to jail would do more good than the pun- 
ishment of a dozen walking delegates or gambling 


kings.—Collier’s Weekly. 








| Mr. Shurley knew and taught that as long as 


trust 








A Prophecy for North Carolina. 


Among American States no better spot exists 
than this spot upon which to work out the prob- 
I thank 
God for the inextinguishable breath of democracy 
breathed into me by birth in this State. By de- 
mocracy, I mean no party or creed or war cry, 
but a blessed spirit which wills imperiously to 
give to every soul a chance to know and to be the 
best. It is a narrow view which beholds democracy 
as a mere thing of ruggedness and homeliness. 
It is the business of democracy-to make out of it- 
self an aristocracy. There is nothing too good 
Surely its primal needs are 
strength and virtue and simplicity and freedom. 
Does it not also need beauty and dignity and 
grandeur, if you will, and all the things which 
minister to the spirit, else it perish of vulgar 
strength. 


lems of a livable and lovable democracy. 


for a democracy. 


This spirit will not come by observa- 
One cannot say lo! here, and lo! there, and 
the spirit is achieved. It comes by obeying the 
law of things. The law of things is training as 
a result of sacrifice. Sacrifice means vast invest- 
ment of love, energy, and wealth in human life. 
Twenty years from to-day North Carolina will be 
a State of imagination and faith in men of all 
ereeds and races and It will have 
Its type of 
men will be efficient and knowing, free and sym- 
pathetic, acquainted with facts, able to do, free 
to speak and sympathetic with every man’s as- 
pirations, whether he be white or black, high or 
low, bond or free. This is democracy, and noth- 
ing else is democracy. All history is the shifting 
of the mental and moral moods of nations and 
communities, and the interesting time—the time 
for men—is the period of shifting. We can see 
now the romatic note of our past, its exaltation 
of personality, its eare for individuals’ dignity, 
its impulses, its enthusiasms, its deep loyalties. 
We are at work upon the note of the future, de- 
eiding that it shall be social, collective, efficient, 
sympathetie with all so that every man may earn 
a dignity to cherish. To bring this about we 
must spend money and time and heart’s blood, 
for the day of small things is past, and the thing 
we seek, is above all price. The State of North 
Carolina needs just now to realize the supreme 
value of humanityin the mass. All the machinery 
of her civilization should be for the advancement 
of men in the aggregates, not men in the classes. 
Is this mere crude optimism? If so, let it go at 
that. I dare to hope for all that I can dream. I 
once dreamed with many others for an effective 
publie school system. That dream is almost true, 
and the spirit which has made it true is the spirit 
which has fade this noble gathering, and which 
unite the sons of North Carolina all over 
America for service in her behalf. 

The greatest dreamer this nation has known 
was Thomas Jefferson, and he has been its great- 
est spiritual foree—with his ennobling lessons 
Many of his dreams have come 
Let us dream 


tion. 


conditions. 
quadrupled its investment in them. 





will 


of faith in men. 
true, and many are yet unfulfilled. 
on and work in our time and place as he did in 
his earlier day. It cannot hurt for us to have 
a vision before our eyes always of this land of 
our birth and love, lovable.in its very limitations 
elad from childhood in the 


garments of common-sense and clear manhood— 


and its hard beset 
grown strong and majestic and spiritual and free 
—a of and true 
demoeraey, stainless still in honor, fruitful still 
in noble deeds.—Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, at North 
Carolina Reunion, Guilford Battle Ground, Octo- 


ber 13, 1908. 


mighty home beneficent laws 





Books have always a seeret influence on the un- 
derstanding; we cannot at pleasure obliterate 
ideas: he that reads books of science, though with- 
out any desire of improvement, will grow more 
knowing; he that entertains himself with moral or 
religious treatises, will imperceptibly advance in 
goodness; the ideas which are often offered to the 
mind, will at last find a lucky moment when it is 
disposed to receive them.—Samuel Johnson. 
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The Advantages of the Rural Telephone. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The time is not far distant when 
every farmer worthy of the name 
will have a telephone in his own 
house, to be used not only in his bus- 
iness, but for convenience and pleas- 
ure as well. About five years ago 
the wholesale introduction of the 
*phone in the agricultural districts 
commenced, and now it is considered 
an essential part of. the farm equip- 
ment by at least a half million farm- 
ers. It is particularly useful to 
large farms and cattle ranges and 
to the truck farmers near the large 
cities and in the South. The advan- 
tages are many and the cost is slight. 
The telephone enables the farmer to 
keep in closer touch with the markets 
than even the daily papers permit 
him to be. He is thus able to take 
advantage of a rising market and 
send on his produce or stock, or hold 
off in the face of declining prices. 
Out in Illinois last year buyers from 
outside began to clean up the broom 
corn at $60 per ton, when a telephone 
manager called up the farmers on 
his line and told them the market was 
rapidly rising. The result was that 
before the season ended they got $240 
per ton for their crop. The tele- 
phone is of great benefit in time of 
danger from frost, as it enables the 
farmer to receive the frost warnings 
disseminated by the Weather Bureau 
from 12 to 36 hours in advance of 
the threatened freeze. Information 
of this kind to be of value must be 
received at the earliest practicable 
moment as it takes time to prepare 
to fight frost, and a few hours delay 
may mean the loss of an entire sea- 
son’s profits. The telephone on the 
American farm has come to stay, and 
its advent marks a distinct step for- 
ward. W. H. TODD. 





The Young Farmer’s Opportunity. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The best opportunity for the 
young farmer to-day is along the line 
of improving himself and his busi- 
ness. If one knows the “whys and 
wherefores” of doing things, success 
is sure to come. This is a recog- 
nized principle of every kind of bus- 
iness. Why then should the farmer 
be an exception; why should he con- 
tinue to follow along the old beaten 
tracks that are the results of old 
conditions long since buried in the 





past ? 

Cannot we feel this new order, 
this change, in every fiber of our be- 
ing, and adjust ourselves as farmers 
to present conditions and be in read- 
iness for everything of value and | 
good for the future? There is onc | 
easy way; one way that will bring 
success. That is by reading, by study, 
and by learning wherever the oppor- 
tunity permits. 

It 


word 


is my purpose here to say a 
about the Winter Course in 
agriculture and dairying at the A. 
& M.-College of North Carolina. J 
am enthusiastic over these courses. 
I believe the good they are doing can 
be measured only in knowing the 
young men that the | 
courses. 


have’ taken 


Here are a few things that are 


taught in the courses: Soils and fer- 


tilizers, breeding animals, feeding 
farm animals, making butter and 


bandling milk, judging live stock, di- 
seases and their of farm 
chemis- 


treatment 
plant study, 
try, and farm crops. 

I do not believe 
spend ten weeks to better advantage 
than by attending the A. & M. Col- 
The courses begin 
January and close March 10th, a sea- 
son in the year that the majority of 


animals, farm 


any farmer could 


lege this winter. 


young men ean readily be away from 
the farm. 

The total for board, 
room, light, heat and registration is 
but thirty dollars for the whole pe- 
ried. I believe the simple fact of 
knowing something about 


expenses 


feeding 
fertilizers, 
this 


animals, 
the soil, 
tback the 

Let 


now. 


or preparing 
will 


first year. 


or 
many times pay 
this 
too early 
will 


better 


us think about 


It 


matter 
is not 
The 
and how that 
year than by taking up a course of 
study that will help us, improve us, 
and make our business more profita- 


to to get 
be 


ready. 
with 


new year soon 


us, open 


ble and our living a greater success. 
Information can be obtained at 
any time by addressing the profes- 
sor of agriculture, 
CHAS. WM. BURKETT, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 





Alliance Speaking in Martin County. 


Lecturer H. M. Cates, of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ State Al- 
liance, has made appointments for 
Martin County as follows: 

Robersonville, Saturday, October 
31st; Cross Roads, Monday, Novem- 
ber 2nd; Bear Grass, Tuesday, Nov- 
ember, 3rd; Macedonia, Wednesday. 
November 4th; Griffin, Thursday, 
November 5th; Williams, Friday, 
November 6th; Cedar Branch, Sat- 
urday, November Tth; Dardens, 
Monday, November 9th; Beaverdam, 
Tuesday, November 10th; Roanoke, 


Wednesday, November 11th; Conoho, 
Thursday, November 12th. 
As we have said before, Lecturer 


Cates is an excellent speaker and a 
good worker, and no farmer in the 
neighborhoods mentioned can afford 
to miss hearing him. We _ predict 
that he will leave a strong County 
Alliance in Martin. 





Wood’s Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
tion about 


a Vegetable and Farm Seeds 


write for Wood’s New 
Fall Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall planting of Lettuce, Cab- 
bage and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 


Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 


Wood’s New Fall Catalogue mailed 
free on request. Write for it, 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, = Richmond, Va. 
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““TAKE-DOWN” REPEATING SHOT GUNS 


These guns are a high-class production at a low-class 
For strong shooting and lasting qualities, 
they are in a class by themselves. 
in 12 and 16 gauge, in full cylinder or modified 
choke for brush and field shooting; or full choke for 
trap and duck shooting. 
instantly without any tools. 
sults always use Winchester Factory Loaded Shells 
in these guns, as one is made for the other, 
FREE—Send for our 160-page illustrated catalogue, - 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





They are made 


They can be taken down 
To get the best re- 














This cut is not the 
machine but sim- 
ply shows the man 
ner of fastening 
the steel ropes 4 
the bebe: 
cannot tell you 
all about it 
here. Ourcat- 
ao ue shows 


Line of 
Bu Hor ors. 


testimonials, I 
prices, etc. It fi 
— surprise 



















interest 
you. 


76 page illustrate 
ed catalogue. 


Yellow Pine Stumps 
or Trees. 


. Our new 2-Horse 
sass Hawkeye 


is built for that pur- 
pose and does it 
rapidly and cheap- 
ly. A machine that 
4 Will pull yellow pine 

stumps will pullal- 
Ca most anything else. It 
is being used by many 
planters and most of 
the leading R.R. and 
levee contractors. It 
has 3 times the power 
of our machines for or- 
dinary work and pulls 
8 acres ata setting. 


Milne Mfg. Co,, 
878 Eighth St., 
Monmouth, tlh 





10 OUR FARMERS? WIVES AND DAUGHTERS, 
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farmrr’s hom:: 


S Basico are two essentials toa complete outfit of every wel!l-reguiated 

One is the best farm and family paper he can get, 
especia'ly if that paper is published in his own State and is endeavoring at 
great expense to meet all the requirements of the home and farm. The 
other isa GOOD SEWING MACHINE. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 


is the paper for the homes of our farmers, and . . . 


The Improved High Arm Alliance Sewing Machin 





work, 


eutire satisfaction. 





the cash. 


tion they may thik the; need. 


Rae << eS SOY ak as 


is most reasonable in price and his no superior in range and quality of 
It is finely ornamented and well finished in every particular. 
all the latest improvements and attachments; runs almost noiselessly. A! 
the wearivg parts are made of the finest case-ha: dened stell and are guaran- 
teed against any defects for twenty yesrs 
golden oak; finely carved and turned, and makes an equa ly handsome, and 
graceful appearance, viewed from any side. — F; 

More than 4,000 of these machines are in use in North Carolina, giving 


Agerts sell this grade from $45.00 to $60 00, but we have effected an ar- 
rangement which enables us to ship one of these machines freight (prepaid 
to the nearest freight de;ot) to any lady in North Carolina, who will send 
| m™ us before November I, 1903, 50 n.w one-year subscribers at $1.00 each, with 


There are hundreds of smart, energetic young ladies in the State who can, 
by a very small expenciture cf time and tact, secure this machine, and who 
are requested to write us +t once for samp’es and blanks, and other informa 
Ac dress, 


| THE PRIGRESSIVE FARM 


RALEIGH, .N. C, 





| CALDWELL SCHOOL. 





The Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
School begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, in a healthy locality. 

Boar! and tuiiion $8.00 a month. Music 
$2.50 a month, 
For other information, address, 
MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
| Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C. 


It has 


It is finished in a beautiful 
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No Puli on the Horse 


when it steps over the connecting beam ofthe 













RED I RIPPER Hay Press 


thus removing the great objection to full circle hay presse 


It is the léwest priced good hay press on the market; r¢ 

quires less help, so is economical to operate. Easy ¢ ar AC» 

ity, 20 bales per hour. Our 24 page catalogue No 
ntains a few of the many testimoniz als we have receive nd 


from satisfied customers. Write for it. 
points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincinnati. 
Address SIKES MFG. CO., Helena, Ceorgia. 


Distributing 














| When writing 





advertisers please mention this paper. 
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Peach Seeds Bringing Good Prices. 


It will surprise some people to 
learn that the farmers and_ fruit- 
growers in the upper part of Meck- 
lenburg County have sold hundreds 
of bushels of peach seeds this summer 
and that they realized from that 
souree over $2,000. Besides in that 
section large amounts of seed were 
sold at Huntersville and in other 
parts of the county, and it is prob- 
able that the farmers of the entire 
$5,000 this 
year for peach seeds, an unknown 
source of revenue heretofore. 


county received. nearly 


The seeds are used for various pur- 
poses. A great part of almond ex- 
tract is made from peach kernels, and 
almond candy is almost invariably 
flavored with peach kernel extract. 
But besides these uses, many of the 
seeds from the finer peaches are sold 
to nurseries and hundreds. of bushels 
are sent annually to Japan, where 
they are planted and the trees used 
for fuel. 

The price of seed in this county 
at the first of the season was 75 cents 
per bushel, but later the price ad- 
vaneed to $1.25.—Charlotte Observer. 





The Farmer’s Inning. 


At the recent national farmers’ 
congress, held at Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., which elected a Georgian to its 
presidency, Secretary Cortelyou, of 
the department of commerce and la- 
bor, explained the various functions 
of the new department to the dele- 
gates, and O. P. Austin, chief of the 
bureau of statistics of that depart- 
ment, made quite an exhaustive ad- 


dress on “Farm Products in the 
Markets of the World.” From the 
striking array of facts presented 


by the later official, it is clear enough 
that the American farmer figurative- 
ly holds the commercial world in the 
hollow of his horny hand. While we 
all knew this without recourse to 
statistics, the statistics are none the 
less interesting and instructive. 

Statistician Austin has found 
that in the three decades between 
1870 and 1900 the population has in- 
creased 100 per cent and agricultural 
exports 1380 per cent. At the same 
time the tendency cityward has held 
the increase in the number of peo- 
ple engaged in agricultural pursuits 
to only 75 per cent, thus reducing 
the farmer’s competition the while 
his market is constantly broadening 
at home and abroad. The United 
States now produces 49 per cent of 
the world’s wheat supply, against 
37.9 per cent in 1875, notwithstand- 
ing the vastly increased outputs of 
Canada, India, Russia, Siberia and 
other developing wheat regions. This 
country also supplies three-fourths 
of the corn consumed by mankind, 
which the peoples of the older conti- 
nents are more and 
taught to eat, and three-fourths of 
the cotton to clothe mankind. Of 
the provisions used in international 
the United States sup- 
plies 40 per cent. 

It is gratifying to know that the 
agricultural 


more being 


commerce, 


exploitation of the 
country has practically kept 
with its great industrial 


pace 
develop- 





ment, and that the commercial “in- 
vasion” of the Old World by the hust- 
ling yankee has also been an agricul- 
tural one. Still, we have 
scratched our natural possibilities 
in this respect. The South could 
readily double its cotton output, as 
could the West its corn and wheat 
output. The United States could lit- 
erally feed and clothe the world, 
which it is fast coming to do. 

Surely the farmer never had more 
reason to look on the bright side in 
every section of our common coun- 
try.— Atlanta Constitution. 


barely 





A Cotton Encyclopedia. 


Latham, Alexander & Co. have 
issued their annual “Cotton Move- 
ments and Fluctuations,” the vade 
mecum of all who are interested in 
cotton. For thirty years this firm 
has published an annual which has 
become the standard cotton book of 
reference. Each edition is an im- 
provement on the preceding. In 
addition to the usual accurate and 
comprehensive tables, the present 
number contains a review of the 
Cotton Trade of the World written 
expressly for this edition by the dis- 
tinguished statistician, Mr. 
Ellison, of Liverpool. 

This book is published for gratui- 
tous distribution among the friends 
and customers of Latham, Alexan- 
der & Co. It is elegantly printed 
and illustrated with handsome com- 
mercial blessings. 


Thomas 





We are glad to see our farmers 
turning their attention more to ad- 
vanced methods as the 
adoption of improved labor-saving 
machinery. Last season the first 
corn shredders were introduced in 
this section. Now the corn harvester) 
has come and the problem of forage 
making and saving has been still | 
more simplified. The corn harvester 
is a fine piece of mechanism and does 
its work as though endowed with a 
certain degree of intelligence of its 
own. It cuts the corn and ties it in 
bundles and bunches it like a reaper 
does wheat. It two 
horses and will harvest several acres 
of corn in a day. The corn harvest- 
er is a great feed saver, especially 
if its work is followed later by that 
of a shredder. Farmers are of the 
opinion that many of these machines 
will soon come into general use in 


shown in 


is drawn by 


this section as they are now in other 





parts of the country.—Henderson 
Gold Leaf. 
BROKE INTO HIS HOUSE. 


S. Le Quinn of Cavendish, Vt., 
was robbed of his customary health 
by invasion of Chronic Constipation. 
When Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
broke into his house, his trouble was 
arrested and now he’s entircly cure a 


On 


They’re guaranteed to cure. 25¢ 
all drug stores. 








| 





inten aoe 
1 a Ua a ’ 

he Se a a 

SSSesi. 
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i t=t =~ 
womtee Page Fence that stoppe a the big runaway 


racing auto at the Zanesville, O., fair, was cut up 
into short pieces and carried ~< yas souvenirs by 
=e people Wei saw the tri ag rie Raclip nt in which so 


any were killed or injure 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE PENG k CO., Adrian, Mich, 


ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 


Thousands of Women Have Kidney 
Trouble and Never Suspeot It. 








An interesting letter to our read- 
ers from Mrs. Gertrude Warner 
Scott, of Vinton, Iowa. 


VINTON, IowA, July 15,1902. 


In the summer of 1898 I was taken vio- 
lently ill. My troubles began with pains in 
my stomach, so sev.re that it seemed as if 
knives were cutting me. I was treated by 
two of the best physicians in the country, 
and consulted another. None of them sus- 
pected that the cause of my trouble was kid- 
ney disease. They all told me that I had 
cancer of the stomach, and would die. I grew 
so weak that I could not walk any more than 
a child a month old, and I only weighed sixty 
pounds. One day my brother sawin a pa- 

eran advertisement of Lr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney, liver and bladder 
remedy. He bought me a bottle at our drug 
store.and I took it. My family could seea 
change in me for the better, so they obtained 
more, and I continued the use of Swamp- 
Root regularly. I was so weak and run 
down that it took considerable to build me 
up again. Tam now well, thanks to Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, and weigh 148 pounds 
andam keeping para bad my husband an 
brother on a farm Reot cured me 
after the doctors "hed failed to do me a ; 
ticle of good. 

Gratefully yours, 


bale Ws intr Seabee 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney, liver and bladder remedy, 
is soon realized. It stands the high- 
)est for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. Recommend- 


| ed and taken by physicians, used in 


hospitals and endorsed by people 
of prominence everywhere. To prove 
what Swamp-Root will do for you a 
sample bottle will be sent absolutely 
free, by mail, also a book telling all 
about Swamp-Root and its wonderful 
eures. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y., and be sure to 
mention reading this generous offer 
in the Raleigh Progressive Farmer. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
ean purchase the regular fifty-cent 
and one dollar size bottles at the 
drug stores everywhere. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 








| Manager Wanted. 


Trustworthy lady or gentleman to manage 
business in this county and adjoining terri- 
tory for weil and favorab! y known House of 
solid financial standing. $20.00 straight cash 
salary and expenses, pald each Monday by 
eheck direct from headquarters. Expense 
money advanced ; position permanent. Ad- 
dress Manager, 610 Monon Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

| 





_WANTED— A Good reliable man to take 
charge of a good size farm. 
Land produces well, almost any crop; is in 
2 good state of cultivation, and js in good, 
healthy community, conv erient to churches 
and schoo), ¢ ‘omfortable dwelling. Address 
“LL,” care of The Progressive Farmer. 


56666666 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 

KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleaner, 
sweeter, and surer than the old way. Send fur 
circular. E, KRAUSER & BXO., Milton, Pa 

















«5175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 


Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers, Match- 
ers and general wood-working machinery. 


SALEII IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C. 












CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 


‘ COPYRICHTS AnD DESIGNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 

@ My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. 
ary examinations made, Atty’s fee not due un tent 

issecyred. PERSONAL A’ ION GIVEN—19 

AOr AL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to ebtain Patents,’”’ 
, sent free. Patents precare through E. G. Merwe 

posdhng special netic ce, without charge, xE 


sINVI ENTIVE J 
u t SIGGER o18 F Sr. N. * 


Lderoenseninib DB. ba 


PREE prelimin- 











SEABOARD 


Ars Lins RaILway - 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore. Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 
1.25 a. m—“Seaboard Express.” For 

Norfolk, Portsmouth,»,Ri¢eh- 
mond, Washington, B 
Philadeiphia, New ba are 
ton and all points 3 
Northeast and Northwest.’! 

No. 38. stieyit 

11.15 a. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. OC. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 


Northeast. 
No, 66. 
1.50 a. m—“Seaboard Mail” for 


Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with O. and O. for 
Cincinnati. Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 81. SOUTHBOUND 

4.00 a. m.—“‘Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—‘Seaboard Local Mj 
for Charlotte, Atlanta arggall 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.33 p. m.—“Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

Z. P. SMITH, T. PB. A; 

0. H. GATTIS, C. tT. & P. A, 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N .O. 
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Fall term :— d indicates double periods. Price by mail, $2.50. Address, . .. . 


Physical Geography and Soils, 5. EDWA a4 DS & BR OU G H t& N 


Carpentry, d. 3. 





RALEIGH, N. C. 


Courses of Study in Wisconsin Schools Winter Term :-— CA200020000007 wr 
of Agriculture and Domestic Econ- Chemistry of Foods, 5. ARE You A 
‘ :. see saan 
omy. Cooking, d. 2. 
In last week’s Progressive Farmer Sewing, d. 1. ? 
we gave an extended description of Drawing and Designing, 5. 
. : ¢ & 
the county schools of agriculture English, 2. 
and domestic economy recently estab- United States History, 5. — = ——<= 
lished in Wisconsin. In a later let- Spring Term :— If so, you need THE NORTH CAROLINA MANUAL OF LAW AND FORMS, the 
} ; : : . y i editi f which is just f he press. The price of the book, by mail, is 
ter Miss M ive itline o ‘ : sats pene fifth edition of which i jus from 1 : 
> a oe e of nee ind Domestic IT poem: $2 50, and it is beyond question the cheapest and most indispensable thing a Mag- 
the curriculum of these schools, and Cooking, d. 2. istrate can have. This Form Book has been the one recognized Hand-Book in 
we believe that our readers will be Millinery, d. 1. North Carolina for a number of years, and — — have = nti aya 
: : : . of all rogressive Justices, but the present edition has been greatly enlarged an 
much interested in this phase of the Physiology, 5 ve : 
ides eared is far ahead of allothers. It really puts all former editions out of date. Every 
problem: English, 5. Form has been carefully revised and corrected. The book is a complete Code of 
we he Crimina! Law in North Carolina. It tells you what to do and how to doin 
+ ’ xa Civil Government, 2. ' ; 
OUTLINE OF BOYS COURSES. = j : 5 ? e your official work as a Magistrate; has alsoa marriage ceremony and a complete 
FIRST YEAR. Numbers after subjects indicate and official Fee Bill. We mean what we tay when we tell you that you cannot af- 
the periods or recitations per week; ford to be without The North Carolina Manual of Law and Forms. Shar ae 





























Arithmetic, 5. Wilson County Alliance. 
English, 5. Editor of The Progressive Farmer: Cw WWE RACRRUETUUUUNDOOY 
Winter Term :— The Wilson County Alliance met ‘aE, 
Soils and Fertilizers, 5. with Pleasant Grove Sub Alliance 
. 5 AY al ° KI-SOP is the greatest Jabor-saver for 
ag tr my ; October 14th, 1903. The meeting washing clothes the world has ever roauces. 
onomi i oO: 7 pyre one 2» TT 2 ae (een Kt-Sop will wash the dirtiest an ngiest 
ri a . 0 griculture, 5 was a grand one. Bro. T. B. Parker Giticar aaa a “nk ue me from the 
ngils e i : Ye « hs , AG- loom, witbout any rubb’ng whatever, an 
a & ‘ : and Bro. HI. M. Cate had the pleas * will not injure hands or fabric like washing 
Dairying, 2. ure of addressing an audience of the old way. 
Spri i . p “ Ki-“op wi'l save more time, will do more 
pring lerm:— 1,500 to 2,00 people, a good number work with less injury, to the o othes than 
} : any washing powder e, potash, or wash- 
Plant Life,5. of whom were Alliancemen. ing sormpaanil tink has ever been sold. g 
> Ki-Sop is «.usranteed perfectly harm- 
Carpentry, d. 3. Brother Parker first took the stand lean to Vandner fabrics, wiil not fade colors 
is 1 " ts 
Vegetable and Flower Garden-| and forcefully addressed the people. NS ae ae is tevin grocers 
ing, 5. His remarks were based on Sabbath bf lo ge 
Poultry, d. 2. School work and the necessity of CG W KING 
SEOOND YEAR. . | organization among the farmers and - ¥ a 
> x ° The Mannfacturer, at Swansboro, Va., for 
Fall Term :-—— laborers of the State. After Brother free samples and booalet without delay. 
Plant Life, 5. Parker had talked awhile, Brother BEE SG 
Metal Work. d. 3 Cates then took the stand, and for —o— 
Ge Ds fi 
Elementary Science, 5 an hour or more displayed his elo- : ae tn EEE. 
es 


quence upon the same subject, after 


which dinner was served. “And we é What Your Savings Earn With Us: 


must say that the good ladies of the 

, Sty ) fon 5 cents per day for 5 years, $7.42, and amount to $85.67 in all, 
vommunity must see anc eel the 25 cents per day for5 years, $37.10, and amount to $428 35 1n all. 
need of organization, for they had 50 cents per day for 5 years, $74.20, and amount to $856.70in all. 


Economic Insects, 2. 
Winter Term :— 
“Aftimal Husbandry, 5. 
"Drawing and Planning, 5. 
‘s Metal Work, d. 3. 
English, 2. 
United States History, 5. 
Spring Term :— 
Animal Husbandry, 5. 





taken great pains and a lot of trou- i Intelligent saving is to accumulate little by little, and make your MONEY work. 
ble in preparing a dinner which was This you can do with us. We also give our best advice toour customers 


i. - upon making investments. 
enjoyed by all. After dinner was . 


over the Alliance met to transact We pay 4 per cent interest, and compound it every six months under our rules in 


Savings Department, and pay an agreed rate of interest on certificate of 






















































business, which was done in a brief 
. siness, s eats: 
Physiology, 5. nia iekaien 
English, 5 vee i In general Banking Department no interest paid, but all reasonable courtesies, 
Civil G, i Lecturing was called for. Voices| § extended. 
ivil Government, 5. , 
t, 5 all over the hall went up “Parker, We have the most modern fire and burglar proof vaults, where your valuable 
OUTLINE OF COURSES FOR Parker,” and there was much pleas- Es ~—* can be kept, and our banking offices have all modern conveniences 
. ‘or depositors and customers. 
GIRLS. ure at the encouraging’ words that ’ 
2 4 ly way to secure your property to the continued use and enjoyment of 
FIRST Y : - rere as The only ’ 
EAR fell from the lips of the spe aker. those whom you desire, without waste or fraud, is through our TRUST 
Fall Term :-— After business was gotten through DEPARTMENT. Valuable bookiet freely given upon application. 
Physical Geography, 5. with, the Alliance adjourned to meet @ Our company is mankged by strong and successful financiers, and well and favor- 
Cooking, d. 2. with Lucama Sub in January, 1904.| & ably knows to the people of North Carolina. 
Sewing, d. 2. We were glad to have Brother| Mf “2 formation wiadiy given. 
Arithmetic, 5. Cates to remain with us some four B P 
English, 5. or five days and do some lecturing in A b 
ES the county. RALEIGH, N. C. 
#lome Economy, 5 Brethren, can we stand idle when 
’ ° . . . 
Gockine. 4. 9 : organization is so much needed? 
Rete a 4 Was there ever a time when organiza- ' 
Economics of Agriculture, 5 tion was more necded among the la ings Selling to Beat the Band 
English, 2 ; boring class of people? y 
RS Co 
Sacevinn, 6 J. H. FLOWERS, Sec. | (INCORPORATED ) | Randol ph 
» & ye _ = ; : 
insing Te Wilson Co., N. C. Capttal stoek, $30,000.00. 
Pring : rm > RALEIGH, N.C. . . . CHARLOTTE, N. 0. 
Plant Life, 5. 2a MW . BUSINESS.— When youthink'ng of going & rd Oo ‘= Ss 
Cooking d. 2. SAVES TWO FROM DEATH. eis tO school, write for College 
¥ y X Journal and Speciat Offer of the Leading 
Sewing, d. 1. Our little daughter had an almost | Business and Shorthand Schools. Address 
Vegetable and Flower Garden. | fatal attack of whooping cough and JH. KING Pres, Rack S ad Ghoes 
ing, 5 bronchitis,” writes Mrs. W. K. Havi- | = 
: land, of Armonk, N. Y., “but, whe j 
English, 5. : oe at, ous Waen 1 DO YOU WAN : A TEACHER? 
acts , - all other remedies failed, we saved : Two Shoes that come as near giving 
oultry, d. 2. her life with Dr. King’s New Dis- > aie perfect satisfaction as can be made. 
covery. iece ‘ z We are in ec rresponcence with hun- > ¢ s . 
SECOND YEAR. y: Our niece, who had Con dreds of the be-t teachers in the United All leather, waterproof and substan 
Fall Term:— eometion in an advanced stage, also tates for al! g atics schvol and collese jal. A new lot just arrived. 
° use is . > aAtatene 4 work. Can ref-r yvouto some that woula 
Home Management 5 this wonderful medicine and probably suit. NO CHANGE, %: embers 
: »o to-day she is perfectly well.” Des- | | located in 18 St»tes at salaries $200 por 
Cooking, d. 2. perate throat and lung discases yield | | Teer tows; ,Cerresponsence with school 
Sewing, d. 1. to Dr. King’s New Discovery as to | _ THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
nlte . + } Bhe 0) eu J 
Elementary Science, 5 no other medicine on earth. Infalli- | | “28*#>!shed 1601.) Raleigh, H.C. 
English 5 ak i ble for Coughs and Colds. 50e. and con en ; sammstatianmenl 
—s a . $1.00 bottles guaranteed by all drug- When writing advertisers, please 
ocial Usages, 2. gists. Trial bottles free. ‘nention this paper. \ 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 1. 


Lesson V.— David and Absalom. 
(1 Sam. xv: 1-12.) 

“And it came to pass after this, 
that Absalom prépared him chariots 
and horses, and fifty men to run be- 
fore him.” (Verse 1.) Absalom was 
ambitious for power. He courted 
popularity, and tried to gain it at 
any cost. An aspiration may be no- 
ble, as when Cromwell said he be- 
lieved that he could do more for Eng- 
land than another man; but the lust 
of power, madness for office, is evil, 
and has ruined thousands. “Fling 
away ambition; by that sin fell the 
angels,” said Cardinal Wolsey in 
Shakespeare’s “Henry VIII.” Multi- 
tudes of young men have been wreck- 
ed by the desire to live in a style of 
wealth beyond their station and their 
means. 


“Wild ambition loves to slide, not 
stand, 

And Fortune’s ice prefers to Vir- 
tue’s land.” 


“And Absalom said unto him, See, 
thy matters are good and right; but 
there is no man deputed of the king 
to hear thee.” (Verse 3.) Absalom 
was not only a hypocrite, but a flat- 
terer, and the art of “stealing the 
hearts of men” is as easily acquired 
as the art of stealing their watches. 
H. Clay Trumbull imagines a person 
going to the devil and offering his 
service, and the devil saying: “Be 
a member of the church and keep up 
a show of morality. Then find fault 
with the preacher. Sneer at his ser- 
mons as you come out of church Sun- 
day morning and evening. Tell every- 
body how little real food you find 
in his discourses. Ridicule his man- 
ner. Critizise his sermon plans, say 
he lacks spirituality, note how fre- 
quently he preaches an old sermon, 
or that he has no originality. Roint 
out his defects of style and his lack 
of order in the arrangement of his 
discourses. Do something that will 
draw the hearer’s attention from the 
religious impressions of the day and 
place, and you will be more efficient 
than if you were a saloon-keeper, 
thief, or murderer; for these are out- 
side assailants vf the church, 
you will be a helper inside of 
very fold which I hate.” 

“And it was so, that when any man 


while 
the 


came nigh to him to do him obeis- 
ance, he put forth his hand, and took 
him, and kissed him.” (Verse 5.) 
Absalom’s courtesy was only on the 
surface, and he was 
David’s day.” 


ous politician as well as a flatterer. 


“the Judas of 
He was an unscrupul- 


Euripides describes Agamemnon as 
courting power by great condescen- 
sion—taking every one by the hand, 
Opening his 
commoner, 


doors freely to every 
and graciously address- 
ing every one. 
what was the most dangerous beast, 
said:. “Of wild beasts, 
er; of tame, the flatterer.” 
young should beware of the 
flatterer’s honeyed lips, under which 


Socrates, when asked 


the slander- 
Every 
man 


lurks the poison of serpents. 
“Absalom stole the 
men of Israel.” 


hearts of the 
(Verse 6.) Just as 





Lisbon or Constantinople, when view- 
ed from the sea, presents the most 
enchanting appearance, but when the 
disembarks and enters the 
city the illusion is utterly dispelled, 
so Absalom’s beauty made him look 
“every inch a king,” but his depraved 
heart was soon revealed. 

A young man on board a vessel saw 
a merchant give the captain a bag 
of gold for safe-keeping ,which he 
laid upon the locker and forgot. 
“Just for fun,” to frighten the cap- 
tain, he hid it. The days went by, 
and no inquiry was madef or it. The 
young man decided to. keep it until 
it was missed. At length, when it 
was called for, the young man grew 
frightened and resolved to keep his 
secret. The captain was arrested, 
thrown into prison, and died. Out of 
that secret deception grew the crimes 
of theft and murder. And so as 
Absalom secretly “stole the hearts of 
men,” he became a criminal and a 


thief. 


traveler 
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WILL NOT SCAR OR BLEMISH. 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


is the safest and most effective lotion or 
blister for ailments c. 


HORSES and CATTLE 


and supersedes all cautery or firing. 

It is prepared exclusively by J. E. Gom- 
bault, ex-Veterinary Surgeon to the French 
Government Stud. 


Asa H )MAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
matism Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. oa Loe $1. o 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, 0 nt by 6 
Dressy charges paid, with full ‘directions for its 
Ss and fer descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials,etc. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY Cleveland, Ohio 














JEFFERSON’S SIMPLICITY. 
(Advertisement. ) 


Thomas Jefferson, third President 
of these United States, was skeptical 
of the science of medicine, believing 
in permitting nature to re-establish 
order in the system when any func- 
tion was deranged, and discussed the 


subject frequently, with the same 
interest and earnestness that he did 
theology and polities. 

“I believe,” he said, “that there 


are certain substanees by which, ap- 
plied to the living, nature can be as- 
sisted, and by such assistance aecom- 
plish in a short time what Nature 
otherwise would do slowly.” 

The Vitae-Ore remedy, with which 
the readers of this publication are 
largely familiar, is offered by its 
discoverer and proprietors as an aid 


to Nature, to assist in the natural 
healing and recuperating processes. 
It is itself a product of Nature, a 


geological discovery, different from 
the ground as are gold and silver, 
different from anything which has 
ever been offered of a remedial 
character, and as such should com- 
mend itself to even those most prej- 
udiced against the use of advertised 
treatments. It contains in its com- 
position free iron, sulphur and mag- 
nesium, elements ideally calculated, 
to, as Jefferson says, “assist nature.” 
the fair and liberal offer to send one 
month’s treatment on trial, made in 
these columns by the proprietors 
(Theo. Noel Co., Chicago), is cer- 
tainly most deserving of considera- 
tion. 





“What do expect to be when you 
become of age, my little man?” asked 
the visitor. was 
the bright reply.—Yonkers 
Statesman. 


CONFESSIONS OF A PRIEST. 


Rev. Jno. S. Cox, of Wake, Ark., 
writes, “For 12 years I suffered from 
Yellow Jaundice. I consulted a 
number of physicians and tried all 
sorts of medicines, but got no relief. 
Then I began the use of Eleetric 
Bitters and feel that I am now cured 
of a disease that had me in its grasp 
for twelve years.” If you want a re- 
liable medicine for Liver and Kidney 
trouble, stomach disorder or general 
debility, get Electric Bitters. It’s 
er by all druggists. Only 


“Twenty-one, sir,” 
one’s 








GUARAR. 
7 TEED 


Goahions’® 


$5,000 BX oeP0st 


SEE Board at Cost. Write Quick 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga 


WANTED— very one who intends to 


handle Bee Boxes and su 
plies next spring (when I will be too bus 
attend to you properly), is order now, when 
I bave plenty of time. I handle the most 
ractical and complete Bee Box in the world 
or the production of fine comb honey. Price 
complete, $300. Eig am er cent. off if order 
is filed i once with ca: 
LTER L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 


1,500 FEET OF WIRE 


pier e@ Page Fence that stopped the big runaway 
racing auto at the Zanesville, O., fair, was cut up 
into short pieces and carried away as souvenirs by 
the people who saw the tragic accident in which so 
many were killed or injured 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 














$60.00 


f.0. b. Factory, 





THE BEST HAY PRESS MADE F OR THE PRICE. 





Fruit Trees.—Place your orders now for Fall delivery. 
Do rot put this off; if you do you may be unable to get good 


stock. 


Cook Stoves.—No. 7—16 Complete, $10.75; No. 7—18, 


$12.00; No. 7 


— 20, $13.00; No. 8—18, $12.75; No. 8—2o0, $14.00. 





IMPROVED 
ALLIANCE 
SEWING . 
MACHINES, 


$16.50, (7.50, 18.50, 


Delevered 





Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 





WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f. 0. b. factory. No 


freight allowance. 


_Write for prices.... 








CUTAWAY 


—AND— 


DISK HARROWS, 


ALL SIZES. 


Wire Peace roe Pen and sl Barbed and Smooth Wire. 


GROCERIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Res Write for prices on anything you wish to purchase. I 


have no general price list. 
Alliancemen solicited. 


Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 


Place your orders at once for Annual Clover, Grass and Grain Seeds, 
ete., eto., before prices advance. 


T, B, PARKER, 5. B. A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


— | 


Mystry of Bird Migration. 

I wish that every boy and girl 
could read an article on the mystery 
of the migration of birds, by Harold 
Bolce, in the Saturday Evening Post. 
I should think that the information 
in this article would lead to so much 








interest in and respect for the inhabi- 
tants of the bird kingdom that no 
man or boy who roams the woods and 
fields with a gun, 
innocent thing to destroy, would ever 
wish to take the life of such a won- 
derful creature as a bird is here de- 
seribed to be. 


in search of some 


For more than twenty-five years 
scientists have been to dis- 


cover something of the mystery of 


trying 


bird-migration, and the present inter- 
national study of the subject 
far the gréatest concerted scientific 
inquiry ever instituted, and, scien- 
tists say, the most baffling. 


is by 


*e 2% € 


belief is that birds 


migrate to warmer climates through 


The common 


fear of cold and hunger, but learned 
ornithologists do not accept that be- 
lief, from the fact that birds migrate 
from regions where warm weather 
prevails and food is always plenty, 
and after years of study of this sub- 
ject Prof. Alfred Newton, of Cam- 
bridge, stated that «without doubt 
bird migration was éne of the great- 
est mysteries of ‘the. entire animal 
kingdom. Prof.::Cooke, who in the 
interest of the United States is su- 
perintending the present study of 
bird migration, is now at work on a 
report which it is believed will clear 
up many perplexing mysteries, but 
certain it is that birds are obeying 
some natural instinct when they mi- 
grate. Russia, Germany and Eng- 
land are all engaged in investigat- 
ing bird migration and these investi- 
gations have resulted in some sur- 
prising facts in regard to the migra- 
tion of birds. 
* & 


It has been discovered that just be- 
fore embarking on their 
journeys 


perilous 
birds prepare themselves for 
flying with great at very 
high altitudes by abstaining from 
taking food and _ allowing all the 
food in their stomachs to digest be- 
fore starting out in flight. The 
bird’s body is filled with a series of 
pneumatic sacs filled with air. These 
sacs make it possible for the birds to 
rise to immense heights and remain 
afloat without any exertion, and 
thus it may employ all its power in 
forward flight. 


velocity 


Astronomers studying the stars by 
night have seen at an altitude of 
three miles myriads of birds migrat- 
ing with incredible speed. What oth- 
er scientists have hesitated to make 
known regarding the rapid flight of 
birds Dr. Gatke has boldly an- 
nounced. He declares that the ruby- 
throated humming bird passes, like a 
speck from a_ rainbow, over 2,000 
miles twice a year, but that this is 
very ordinary compared with the 
achievement of some other birds. 


Ornithologists who have not shared 








in this observation are amazed at his 


revelations. 
* * * 


asserted that the hood- 
sluggish bird, 


It is now 
ed crow, usually a 
hurls itself, by some unaccountable 


law, through space at the time of 


its spring migration at the enormous | 


rate of one hundred and eight miles | 


an hour. 
this is his assertion that the northern 
bluethroat in one unbroken flight at 
night passes from Central Africa to 
the German Sea, a distance of 1,600 
He also states 
that the Virginia plover, which leaves 


miles in nine hours. 


North America and, 
down the Atlantie, 
of Brazil in an 


its haunts in 

taking a course 
reaches the 
unbroken flight of fifteen hours, coy- 


coast 


ering a distance of 3,200 miles at the 
rate of four miles a And 
when the migratory flight is at its 
greatest speed 240 miles an hour is 
nothing extraordinary. This 
of bird migration is conducted under 
great difficulties, as in their long 
flights, mostly at night, they are far 
beyond the vision of the men who 
have attempted to study them. And, 
too, it is very difficult to study the 
migration of the different species 
from the fact that in their migratory 
flight they omit cries never heard at 
any other time. For a quarter of a 
century Prof. Cooke has devoted his 
life to the study of birds, and as a 
naturalist he is acquainted with the 
language of every species. A bird ery 
in the woods at once proclaims its 
family to this ornithologist. Yet in 
all the fifty seasons that he has lis- 
tened from housetops to the ery of 
migrating birds he says that he has 
been able to recognize only seven 
differeng kinds. A fascinating thing 
regarding these bird notes is that 
docks of "birds from widely separated 
localities, meeting perhaps for the 
first time far above the earth’s sur- 
face, seem to understand the univer- 
sal language of migration, and at 
these lofty heights seem to exchange 
greetings. It is the opinion of some 
modern naturalists that these mi- 
grating notes are a part of a uni- 
versal bird language, reserved for use 
only in their world-wide journey- 
ings. 


minute. 


study 


* + 


The highest altitude to which hu- 
man beings can rise with safety is 
26,000 feet, and yet there are birds 
that easily fly over the topmost peaks 
of the Deodkunga mountain, which 
rises to an elevation of 29,000 feet. 
What enables these little creatures, 
which are warm-blooded animals, sup- 
plied with lungs and a_ complete 
respiratory system, to remain above 
these altitudes and even to idsplay 
vastly increased powers of activity, 
is a mystery which is still unsolved. 

It is a wonderful and fascinating 
study, this of the bird kingdom, and 
is considered worthy of a lifetime’s 
devotion by the learned men of all 
nations. There are ornithological so- 
cieties and naturalists’ associations 
in nearly every country in the world, 
and yet the mysteries of these little 
feathered folk of our woods and fields 
have baftled the investigations of the 
most learned. But even we, who are 
not versed in bird-lore, if we would 
take note of the busy, happy, intelli- 
gent little friends that come to seek 
our companionship during the sum- 
mer months, and those other ones 
who are willing to brave the cold and 
snows of our winter months to re- 
main with us, would find the study 
of the habits and personality of the 
birds a never-ending source of won- 
der and_ interest—Mrs. Clarke 
Hardy, in Farmer’s Voice. 


But more incredible than | 








Take cold easily? Throat 
tenderP Lungs weakP Any 
relatives have consumption? 
Then a cough means a great 


Cherry 


Pectoral 


deal to you. Follow your 
doctor’s advice and take 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It 
heals, strengthens, prevents. 


“For 40 years I have de —— on Ayer’s j 


Cherry Pectoral for coughs and colds. I 
know it og ag strengthens ‘weak lungs.” 
. ROBINSON, Saline, Mich. 


25c., 50c., 21.00. 


All ‘druggists. Lowell, Mass. 


for « 





the liver, 


J.C. AYER CO., @ 


and thus aid recovery. 


Full Sacks 


of plump, rich grain are obtained 
by the use of a fertilizer contain- 
ing not less than 6% actual. 


Potash 


For Wheat, Rye, Oats, and 
all other grains, Potash is most 
essential. 

Write for our books, they 
are /ree to farmers. 
GERMAN 
Kaui Works, 


3 Nassau St., 
New Yor 


Atlanta Ga. 
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Deir Cth Corie Cath lel tae, 
We wt ae A obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


el, sxeten or photo 0: 
free rbecatery on patentability. 
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£ Practical... 


§ Business... 3 
(Incorporated, Capital Stock $300,000.00.) 
| Nashville, Tenn. U Atlanta 
| Fe. Worth, Texas, s 
St. Loul Galveston, exas, 

Little oor, Ark. & Shreveport, 


For 150 page catalogue address either acral 
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ter course is comp! 
to be competent or no charges for tuition. 
HOME S 


Penmanship ct etc. 


100 page BOOKL ome Study. It’s free. 


Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 
4 IG 8 men and indorsed by business men. 
S : f Banks are on 
Ayer’s Pills increase the activity Of our Board of Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Enter any time. Positions secured. 
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, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
pots | Mt Py Guarantee graduates 
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300 pages, cloth bound, 
All about trapping. Trai 





ANDERSCH BROS,, 


Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide * icc." 


Nustrating all fur animals. 
re’ Becreta, 2!) kinds of 
traps, decoys, &c. Special Price #1, to fur shippers 
postpaid. We buy Raw Fars, Hides. Price List free. 
Dept.816, Minneapolis, Minn, 




















TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FARM. 


Begin Right, and Begin Right Now. Don’t pay 
hundreds of seers for fertilizers and let the rain 
wash them oonr hen you can buy a Bostrom Im- 
PROVED FaRM LRV 
without Telescope for $5, and SAVE IT ALL by 
properis terraging your farm. For irrigation and Rice 

Julture Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road genes. Laying 
Out Orchards, Obtaining Angles and Foundation Lev- 
els, there is no better instrument made. 
scriptive circular and Treatise on terracing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom-Brady [lfg. Co., 36 W. Ala, St., Atianta, Ga. 


EL with Telescope for $10. 


(one 


Write for de- 





at our nearest agency. 


FARM WACON 


is FULLY GUARANTEED to be the very best, strong- 
nat and lightest draft wagon for all farm pur- 
Neat, handsome, substantially con- 


well ironed, it possesses every quality that 
makes it desirable. See the FLORENCE 
If there is no agency near, 


write us eect and we will send you free our illus- 


The Western Farmer’s Favorite. 


trated Catal alogue, our ,attractive periodical **The 
Florence Waggin’ Tengue,” and make you an offer 


to supply you with a FLORENCE WAGON on liberal terms and at a low price. 
Write today to Dept.D. FLORENCE WACON WORKS, Florence, Alabama. 
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Onion Sets! 


Onion Sets! 
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groceries. 


: 118 to 126 N. Water St., 


La, ><> oS 


We will have, to arrive by the r5th of January, a large shipment of 

Budding Onion sets in one bushel crates, consisting of the White 

. Silver Skin, Yellow Danvers and Budlong’s Light Red. We are 

booking orders now for shipment from the 15th of January to the 

Ist of February on these noted sets. : ; “ 

- We also have 5,000 bushels of Genuine Seed Oats, consisting of 

Oklahoma and Texas Red Rust Proof; also 150 car loads of other 
WRITE FOR OUR PRICES. ° 


D. L. GORE COMPANY 


Wholesale Grocers and Importers, 


Apr pg ett e hp re he be Mp A phe a 


le pe, Se rth nd Sir et Srmn 


- = = » = WILMINGTON, N. C. 
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Good Habits for Children. 

“A place for everything and every- 
thing in its place,” is one of the 
first habits a child should be taught, 
for upon its exercise not only is his 
own dependent but in a 
greater or lesser degree that of every 
household of which, in the course of 
his natural life, he may be a member. 
The scissors, the hammer, the ball 
of twine, the pot of paste, the gar- 
den tools—who has not lost time and 
patience in a search for one or all 
of them because of some one’s care- 
lessness? ‘The child who has had a 
lost article last should be made to 
look for it, all day if necessary, and 
if he complain that the boys are 
waiting for him and that he hasn’t 
time to look now, it should be.repre- 
sented to him very kindly but firm- 
ly that the article may be wanted be- 
fore he returns, and by some one 
whose time is more valuable than 
his; he can easily be made to see the 


comtort 


justice of putting things in their 
places atter he has used them if he 
is properly approached on the sub- 
ject, and the habit of order develop- 
ed from such a motive will stand the 
stress and strain of life far better 
than the habit formed through fear 
of punishment. 

The habits of reverence, gentle- 
ness, courtesy, honesty, courage and 
patience, like their opposites, are ab- 
sorbed by the child from those with 
whom he is most closely asociated. 
It is in these attributes that an 
ounce of example outweighs a ton of 
It is a charming custom 
to lose no opportunity either in read- 
ing fiction or in the circumstances 
attendant on everyday living to ex- 


precept. 


press an enthusiastic appreciation of 
the good, the noble, beautiful and 
true, but valuable beyond and above 
all discussion of these virtues is, 
“To be as nearly as we can what we 
wish our children to be.” 

It is impossible in an article of this 
length, to do even faint justice to a 
subject capable of so many divisions, 
each of which would form an article 
in itself; for instance, the habits of 
thinking, of attention, imagining, ap- 
plication, ete., ete. The parents who 
systematically train their young 
children in the formation of good 
habits, at the same time developing 
their will power, save themselves in- 
calculable worry and anxiety later 
on. ‘There is no other work so well 
worth while, tedious and discourag- 
ing as it may seem at times. 

In the formation of a habit the 
important thing is not to break its 
continuity until it is well established. 
For example, in enforcing a habit of 
order, the child who has left its cloth- 
ing lying on the floor should be made 
to return if possible, no matter how 
far he has gone, and put the clothing 
in its place. 

Whatever the shortcomings of any 
parents are or may have been, to-day 
is ours, the future is ours; and if 
we will carefully study our children, 
and seek from every liable source 
for light upon their spiritual, men- 
tal and moral nature, we shall be 





working with God, not so perfectly 
as we would wish, but as best we 
ean. Than that, angels can do no 
more.—Mrs. F. W. Birney, in Sep- 
tember Delineator. 





The Pathway to Beauty. 


Aunt Dinah always told me that 
everything that is in the Bible is 
true, and there is a sentence along 
in the last of the Book—‘Ye are 
epistles known and read of all men” 
—and do we want “faces that are 
sharp speech made manifest, faces 
like ill-used covers of crudely writ- 
ten books?’ Better grin like the 
famous Cheshire cat than be known 
as “that unhappy-looking person.” 
So if you have already contracted a 
between the eyes by 
much scowling, massage it with olive 
oil for ten minutes daily, don’t scowl 
any- more, and if you have nothing to 
be happy for, don’t let your neighbors 
suspect it. Beauty is only skin deep, 
but so very few persons can afford 
an X-ray machine to see how straight 
your spinal column may be, that it 
is the skin beauty we see and admire, 
so it is your duty to your fellow be- 
ings to be as beautiful in face and 
form as possible. 

* * * 

the possibilities of 
people who appear old securing de- 
sirable business appointments, a re- 
cent number of “Success” says: “It 
is not because of the color of the 
hair or the texture of the skin that 
employers fear the grisly-headed and 
the wrinkled. It is because they are 
afraid these outward signs indicate 
the qualities—energy, 
fire, force, vim and enthusiasm—that 
make an employe valuable. We think 
ourselves into incapacity by looking 
for signs of age and dwelling on 
them, and the body follows the 
thought. We should, therefore, avoid 
the appearance of age in every pos- 
sible way, by dress, carriage, conver- 
sation and especially by our attitude 
toward people and things. It is not 
difficult to preserve the bouyancy 
and freshness of youth, but it must 
be done by constant effort and prac- 
tice. 


deep crease 


Speaking of 





the loss of 


*¢ + & 


“Youthfulness eannot be put on 
for a day if old age has had a grip 
on you for months. It is important 
to preserve the fire of youth as long 
as possible, to carry freshness and 
vigor into old age by keeping up a 
hearty interest in everything that in- 
terests youth.” 

A notable society woman who re- 
cently became a grandmother de- 
clared it should be said of her she 
was. the grand- 
mother ever seen, even though she 
were just fifty 


youngest-looking 


years of age; for 


from that day she would be fifty 
years young. 
Did you ever notice how many 





A LOVE LETTER 


Would not interest you if you’re 
looking for a guaranteed Salve for 
Sores, Burns or Piles. Otto Dodd, 
of Ponder, Mo., writes: “I suffered 
with an ugly sore for a year, but a 
box of Bucklen’s Arnica Salve cured 
me. It’s the best Salve on earth. 25c. 
at all drug stores. 





people you meet on the street have 
unattractive faces? Yet worry, ill 
health or depression will put ugly 
lines around the mouth and between 
the eyes in no time, so cheer up, look 
pleasant and train the corners of 
your mouth to turn upward. Laugh- 
ing may wrinkle the face, but it will 
be in a different way, and you know 
the jingle: 


“Laugh, and thé world laughs with 
you, 
Weep, and you weep alone; 
For this sad old earth has need of 
our mirth, 
It has sorrow enough of its own.” 
—By Isobel Delarey, in The Pilgrim 
for October. 





A Wise Girl. 


I once knew a jolly maiden lady of 
a certain age, and no idler was she in 
the world’s vineyards, but a sturdy 
supporter of herself and her widow- 


ed mother and family of younger 
children. This feminine family pil- 


lar was wont to give a certain reply 
when the ancient question, “Why do 
you not marry?” was put to her by 
elderly busybodies. There are al- 
ways people obtuse and stupid enough 
to propound this silly conundrum. 
The answer of my heroine invariably 


was, “I am determined not to marry 
until I can support a husband in 
the style to which he has been ac- 
customed.”—August Woman’s Home 
Companion. 








UPC. 


cartridges and shot shells 
are made in the largest and 
best equipped ammunition 
factory in the world. 


AMMUNITION 


of U. M. GC. make is now 

accepted by shooters as 

“the worlds standard” for 
it shoots well in any gun. 


Your dealer sells it. 


The Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. 


Bridgeport, - - Gonn. 
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TIMBRE TABLE. 
fouth-bound North bound 
Trains. Trains. 
Daily Except Taily Except 
thy vay STATIONS. Sunday.” 
See’d | Fist First | Sec’d 
Class | Class Class.| Class 
101 | 105 104 | 102 
A.M.| P. M,| LEAVE, ARRIVE, | A. M.| P. M, 
7 00 | 415 128 6 5 30 
715 | 4 %6 -| 9 20 5 15 
725 | 4 30]. 915 | 5 67 
7 35 | 4 40 9 05 5 00 
7 40 | 4 45 9 00 4 55 
7 55 | 4 50 | ..cccccee McCULLERs.........) 8 55 | 4 50 
8 00 | 4 55 |... . . Banks..... .| 8 45 4 30 
8 05 | 4 57 8 40 4 26 
8 25 | 5 05 8 35 4 20 
8 30 | 5 15 8 30 4 02 
8 50 | 5 20 .| 811 3 57 
9 03 | 5 25 |..C. F. & N. Junction 817] 353 
O25 | BB backs. Fuquay Springs ...... 8 15 8 50 
9 20 | 5 35 |. . Buckhorn ..... .| 8 05 3 35 
9 25 | 5 40 .. Rawls ..... 8 00 3 25 
9 40 | 5 60 halybeate 755) 315 
9 50 | 5 55 Bradle we] 7 45 3 00 
9 55 | 6 00 |.. smith Mill...........| 740 | 2 55 
10 00 | 6 10 |...... Lillington Station...... 730] 2 45 
LEAVE, ARRIVE, 











JOHN A. MILLS, 





President and Gen. Mgr. 


The dealer who 
sells lamp-chim- 


neys to last, 1s 
either a shrewd 
or an honest man. 

MAacBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Juue 14th, 1903. 








This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 
12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. es 
Pullman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’? Pnilman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’? for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
sta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
o. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,” solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
ana iicephis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wiixesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:30 a. m. 


daily for Goldsboro and local stations; ~ 
comualiog at Goldsboro with Atlantic 


Coast Line for Wilmi _N. C., Wil- 


ngton 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va:, 


and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.40 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washingtor and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina‘points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfolk, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

3°25 p. I. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, care 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-claes 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Orleans, day coaches W ng- 
ton to New Orleans, also with no 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.50 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

Cc. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager, 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D, C, 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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‘A WORD IN SEASON. 





Autumn. 


‘There’s somethin’ in the burnin’ 
Of the sun, as he goes down, 
‘That’s hintin’ of the turnin’ 
Of the leaves to gold an’ brown, 


The air is gettin’ clearer 
On the valley an’ the plain, 
For the winter’s drawin’ nearer 
With its sunshine an’ its rain. 


You kin see the blue smoke curlin’ 
From a hundred happy huts, 
An’ kin hear the sudden droppin’ 

Of the heavy hick’ry nuts. 


An’ the days is feelin’ softer 
An’ the nights is growin’ chill, 

An’ the wind is makin’ music 
Down the valley, up the hill. 


O the mellow, yellow autumn! 
It is happy on the way, 

An’ the sweet days seem a mixture 
Of the summer and the May. 


An’ the world is sweetly dreamin’ 
Where the dreams is brightest— 
best, 
An’ her mountains an’ her meadows 
Sing a song of peace an’ rest! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 
UR SD ee 
sijtenas = os ou? 
&..Seaavy Horne President of the State 
Fair. 


> 

-“HNews and Observer, 23rd: Last 
night at the annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Society, 
Mr. Ashley Horne, of Johnston, was 
unanimously elected president, upon 
Mr. J. A. Long declining to accept 





a third term. Secretary Joseph E. 
Pogue and Treasurer Claude B. Den- 
son were both re-elected unanimous- 
ly. The present vice-presidents were 
re-elected. 

It was decided, upon resolution of 
Mr. R. H. Battle for Mr. Long, to 
appoint a committee of ten to look 
into the question of immigration in- 
to the State. 





The trustees of the Peabody Edu- 
cational Fund have acted wisely, in 
our opinion, in determining that 
hereafter the income will be devoted 
to supplying the practical needs of 
the rural schools in the South, rath- 
er than to holding Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes. The fund is about $2,100,000, 
ond the income is about $80,000, half 
of which is given to the Normal Col- 
lege of Nashville-——Raleigh Advo- 
cate. 


———_ 














must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 2c. 

E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 








Personal to Subscribers! 
WRITE FOR IT. 


TE 








done it Youdoit NOW! YOU ARE TO BE THE JUDGE! 


HIS announcement won’t cure you! The reading of it won’t ease your aches and pains. The medicine advertised 
WILL, but if you NEED it, if you WANT it, you MUST WRITE FOR IT. 
WE have it aad are willing to send it to you ON trial, AT OUR RISK, YOU TO BE THE JUDGE, but we cannot 
know that you need it, that you want it, unless you write to us and tell us to send it to you. 
How many times have you seen ‘‘ Person’ 1 to Subscribers’’ in this paper? How many times have you THOUGHT you 
would answer it and send for a package on trial, AT OUR RISK? Now suit the ACTION to the THOUGHT, and write for 
ittoday Hundre’s of your FELLOW SUBSCRIBERS have done what we ask you to do and are not sorry for having 


READ OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 











fully, «nd u' derstand we ask our psy only when 
when ‘t has done you good and not before We 
teke all the sist ; you have nothing to icse. If it 
does not benefit you, you pay us nothing. Vite- 
Ore isa n tural, hard, adamamantine, rock-like 
subs ance—mineral—Ore—mined from the ground 
like gold an‘ silver, and r:qui:es about twenty 
years for oxidization It contains free iron, free 
sulphur «nd megnesium, end one package will 
equal in medicinal strength ard curative value 800 
gallons of the most fowerful, efficac'ous mineral 
water drunk fresh at the sprivgs It is a geologi- 
cal discovery, to which there is nothing added or 
taten from. It is the marvel of the century for 
curing such diseases as Rheumatism, Bright’s 
Disease, Blood Psisoning, Heart Trouble, Dropsy, 
Catarrh and Throat Affections, Liver, Kidney and 
Bladder Ailments, Stoma. h and Female Disorders, 
La Grippe, Malarial Fever, Nervous Prostration 
and General Debllity, as thousands testify, and es 
ro one, answering’ this, «vriting foi a package, will 
deny afte: using. Vitae-Ore has cured more 
chronic, obstinate, pronounced-incurable cases 
than anycther known medicine, and will reach 
‘uch cases with a more rapid and powerful cura- 
tive action then any medicines or doctor’s pre- 
scription which it is possib e to procure. 

VITZ-ORE will do the same for you as it has for 
hundreds of readers of this paper if you will give it a 
trial. Send fora #100 package at ourrisk. You have 
nothing to lose but the stamp fo answe’ this annouuce- 
ment. If the medicine does not benefit you, write us 
so and the e is no harm done. We want no one’s 
money whom Vitae-Ore cannot benefit. Can anything 
be more fair? What sengibie person, no matter how 
prejudiced he or -he may be, who desires a cure and is 
willing to pay for it, would hesitate totrs; Vitsae-Ore on 
this liberal offer? One p»ckage is usually sufficient to 
cure ordinary cases; two or three for chronic, obstinate 
cases We mean just what we say in this announce- 
ment,and will do just what weagree Write to-day 
for a package at ourrisk and expense, giving your age 
and ailments, and mention this paper, so we may 
know that you are entitled to this liberal offer. 

This offer will challange the attention and consider 
ation, and afterward the gratitude of every living per- 
sod who desires better health, or who suffers pains, ilis 
and diseases which have defied the medical world and 
grown worse withage. We carenot for your skepti- 
cism, but ask only yonr investigation, and at our ex- 
penre, regardless of what ills you have, by sending to 
us for a package. 
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Vy E WILL SEND to every subscriber or reader of Te Progressive Farmer or worthy person recommeuded by a subscriber, 

a full-szed ONE DOLLAR package of VITA:-ORE, by mail, POST-PAID, sufficient for one month’s treatment, to be 
paid for within one month’s time after receipt, if the receiver can t-uthfully say that its use has done him or her more good 
than all the drugs or dopes of quacks or gocd doctors a patent me‘jicines he or she has everused. Read this over again care 








OWES HIS LIF& TO VIT4AZ-ORE. 


Sufferer for Years with Kiéney, Heart, 
Stomach and Rheumatic Troubles— 
Made « Well Man Againby Vitz-(re. 


COVINA, CAL.—I owe to Vitz-Ore that 
lam aliveto-day. Foreight years I have 
suffered from Kidney troub.e, called by 
different names according tothe whim of 
the doctor treating me, and I can honest- 
ly say that I never knew a well day. I 


; became so binated and 

ane fat that it was burden- 
some to me to make 
any exertion and a 
continual pain about 
my heart never left 
me. It was imposible 
for metolieon my left 
side aud +ometimes I 
could not lie down at 
all. in addition to 
this I was tortured 
with Rheumatic pains 


and even my Digestive Urgaus were d's- 
eased, acute attacks of cramps and neu- 
ralgic pains of the *tomach being so 
severe as to threaten death. 

Four years ago I was attacked with ty- 
phoid fever, and two doctors a‘tended 
me. They broke the fever and attended 
me for other troubles, but I became 
weaker and weaker, and every one 
thought me past recovery. My sister 
would not give up hope, but persuaded 
me try Vitse-Ore. She and my wifesaid 
if 1 would swallow a few aoses I would 
find myself improved; if I did nut they 
would cease urging me. I began taking 
it, and the result which they predicted 
came about. I began to improve at oncs 
and became in the course of a few weeks 
a well man and have continued so ever 
since. Iam able to dothe hardest kind 
of manual labor. My heart n«ver gives 
me any uneasiness, and my cramps, 
pains and fat are things of the past. 

Icould write a8 much more about the 
wonderful cure it effected, used as a gar- 
gleand swab ina case of Virnlent Diph- 
theria. The case wasour only child and 
be is al:veand well, wh le many of others 
died who were treated by doctors. I can- 
not sufficiently praise Vits-Ore, jand 
only wish I could reach all suff rers with 
a message of health and happiness. 

A. T. SIGSTAD. 



























































J. E. Dept., Vitze-Ore Bldg. 


Address THEO. NOEL COMPANY 


CHICACO, ILL. 

















IN COLUMBIA, S. C., 


b] 
Holmes’ Impruved Farm Level THE DRAUGHON 


HE following letter is 





tan ~* en 
= the best recommen- PRACTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE CO. 
—@25j+., dation ever givena Farm ; 2 . 
G7 = Level: ee Draughon’s Practical Business 
4 “Mr. W. C. HOLMES :— 5 . < 
Lig Saviux oscil poee College Co., with headquarters at 
Improved Level thoronghly, I take pleas- Nashville, Tenn., will open school 
ure in saying itis a very excellen evel; NITY . TIATED : ° 
very simple, easy to work, and will do NUMBER N INE in Columbia, S. C., 
excellen' work in terracing, di obing, Monday, November 2, 1903. This 
ete. think it is the best l ever saw at a a ' ‘ ° 
cost or $5.00, which I understand is the company with a_ capital stock of 
price. R. J REDDING, $300,000 has schools established in 


« Director Exper’m't Sta., Griffin Ga.” 


eta GAS Gancuiete: wk 108 ene Atlanta, Ga., Nashville, Tenn., and 

target. Write for circnlar containing full several other places, with special 

sntormetion.. Forsyth St, pene facilities for securing positions, hav- 
. Ot, ’ . 











ing business men associated with it 














all over the South. Fourteen bank- 
ers are on its Board of Directors. 
It gives a superior course of instruc- 
tion. 

Those who wish to secure employ- 
ment, may, if they prefer, pay the 
tuition out of salary after the posi- 
tion is secured. Special rates will be 
given to all who enter the Columbia 
College during the next sixty days. 
For Catalogue, which will explain all, 
address Draughon’s Practical Busi- 
ness College Co., Nashville, Tenn., or 
Atlanta, Ga., or Columbia, S. C., af- 
ter October 25th. 





